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PREFACE. 

I HAVE assumed on the part of the learner a fair 
knowledge of French Accidence, and some acquaint- 
ance with the commoner grammatical terms of Syntax, 
and I have aimed at reaching the point at which the 
translation of ordinary straightforward pieces of English 
ought to be manageable. I may observe that this is 
also the point at which, as far as I have been able to 
form an opinion, a boy may with most profit be sub- 
jected, in France or otherwise, to a course of " colloquial 
French." Colloquial French, apart from Grammar, seems 
to be for the average boy a delusion, and as an educa- 
tional instrument valueless. 

In framing the Bules I have not been afraid of 
moving, as far as possible, along classical lines. Where 
French lessons are, as on " Modern Sides," a consider- 
able part of a boy's weekly work, it is desirable to 
make them as rational'as may be — to teach French as 
one would teach Latin. At the same time, I have not 
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thought it necessary to linger, for the sake of theoreti- 
cal completeness, over points in which English and 
French usages are alike. Where a boy goes right by 
himself, it is best to let well alone. And a similar 
consideration has governed the order of arrangement. 
The different subjects have been taken, for the most 
part, in the order in which they are practically wanted 
in learning to write. 

The French sentences in the Exercises have been 
selected from a considerable collection made by noting 
and arranging under heads examples of French con- 
structions as they have occurred in books read in 
school or out. These sentences supply so many illus- 
trations of the rules in hand, and a vocabulary for the 
accompanying English sentences. 

The Grammars that I have been most in the habit 
of using for reference, and to which I must acknow- 
ledge very considerable obligations, are respectively 
that by Messrs. Eve and Baudiss, and the large 

German work by Holder. 

G. S. 

Marlborough, 
June 2l8t, 1884. 
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The Definite Article. 

§ I. The definite article is omitted in English^ but 
inserted in French, with 

(1) Class-names. 

(2) Abstract nouns. 

Les Boldats et les matelots. Soldiers and sailors. 
La foi, resp^rance, la charity. Faith, hope, charity. 

Ohs. 1. But (1) with genitives of the instrument, material, and 
the like ; (2) attributive genitives or datives ; (3) preposition and 
case equivalent to an adverb, the usage is commonly the same as 
in English :—a7W8 de fuiUs: le pont de fer: une escorte h 
chevdl : sans effort, 

Ohs. 2. In enumerations the article is omitted if the substan- 
tives are to be regarded rather as members that go to make up a 
whole than as separately important: — tons Us gens du village, 
hommes, fem/mes, en/ants, 

§ 2. In speaking of parts of the body, the definite 
article is to be used rather than the possessive adjec- 
tive, and the singular rather than the plural, 

II baissa la tdte. He bowed his head, 

lis baiss^rent la t§te. They bowed their heads, 

Obs, In describing a person, bodily or mentally, the most 
idiomatic use is that witn the definite article in the objective 
case : — il avail le front large, hs yeux bleus, etc. But, when 
standing as part of the subject, the possessive adjective is common 
enough : — son front itait large, ses yeux bletis, etc. And with 
plural nouns, used in the first of these constructions, the partitive 

article often takes the place of the definite : — U avait des yeiuc bleiis, 

» 

A 
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The Indefinite Article. 

§ 3. The indefinite article is to be omitted in cases 
of apposition. 

C'^tait la salle k manger, longue et superbe galerie. 

§ 4. As complement to itre, devenir, sembler, etc., 
substantives are commonly used without the inde- 
finite article. 

II ^tait nageur excellent. 

Ohs. So, too, in the plural, the partitive article will not be 
needed if the substantive is used virtually as an adjective : — toua 
lea deux dtaient rois. 



The Partitive Article. 

§ 5. The partitive article must be expressed in French, 
whether the corresponding English words some or any 
are expressed or understood. 

Nous biimes du vin. We drank some mne. 
Mange-t-il de la viande ) Does lie eat meat ? 

Ohs, 1. The origin of the partitive article — from the senitive 
case of the definite article — is so far forgotten, that it can be used 
in any case, and after any preposition except de:—il8 ressemblaient 
d, des lumUres : on posait tes hUsds mr des hranca/rds, 

Ohs, 2. A partitive is sometimes formed with a demonstrative 
or possessive adjective instead of with the definite article : — il ne 
doit pa8 dire de ces choses-lh : vous recevrez de mes nouveUes. 

§ 6. But if a noun in a partitive sense is preceded by 
an adjective, use only de, instead of the full partitive 
article. 

J'ai de belles choses. 

Ohs, In a sentence such as ^Z a du hon sens the adjective and 
sabstantive are virtually only one word. 
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§ 7. Or if a noun in a partitive sense follows a noun 
of quantity or any adverb of quantity, except bien, use 
de alone. 

Le morceau de pain. 
Trop de choses. 
!Bien des gens. 

Obs. The genitive after la plupart and la moitid is that of the 
definite article : — la plupart des hommes : la moitU des choses. 
As to hien^ the exception to the rule is more apparent than 
real ; strictly speaking, bien qualifies the verb of its sentence : — 
hien des gens Staient /A, " people were there in numbers." 

§ 8. And in negative sentences de is to be used for 
the partitive article, unless the substantive to be nega- 
tived implies quality rather than quantity. 

II n'a pas de souliers. 

Nous ne sommes pas des sauvages. 

Ohs, Pas and point are both words of quantity, to say nothing 
of the idea of negation of quantity, which lies in any negative. 
It should be observed that a negative question, when equivalent 
to a strongly affirmative statement, wUl require the article : — 
n'a^t-on pas des prisonniers ? Such a sentence really states a fact 
with some warmth, " Well, but they have got prisoners." IPa-t-on 
pas de prisonniers f would merely ask for information. 

EXERCISE L 

The Partitive Article. 

1. Nous avons vu de jolies maisons dans cette ville. 
2. Vous avez de Tencre; avez-vous des plumes? 3. Je 
n'ai pas de plumes. 4. Nous n'avons pas de temps k 
perdre. 5. Je n'ai jamais vu de nuit plus douce. 6. II 
ne restait plus d'esp6rance. 7. Je n'ai jamais rencontr6 
de plus brave homme. 8. Beaucoup de soldats suivaient 
dans la rue. 9. Bien des blesses se retir^rent en ce 
moment. 10. La petite fen^tre 6tait noire comme de 
Tencre. 11. Nous ne trouvions pas d'eau. 12. Je n'ai 
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jamais eu de secousse pareille. 13. Nous ne sommespas 
des monstres. 14. Bien des gens ont racout6 cette 
histoire. 15. II avait vu trop de choses dans sa vie. 

16. On aurait pu 6crire de gros livres sur ces ch&teaux. 

17. II donnera de bons conseils. 18. II n'y avait pas 
de lumi^re. 19. II avait encore de ses livres k vendre. 
20. Les gueux sont des gueux sous tous les gouvemements. 

1. We are losing too much time. 2. I have pens, but 
I have no ink. 3. I have never met better men. 4. He 
has not much hope. 6. We have not seen any houses for 
sale. 6. Many people were in the streets. 7. My friend 
gave good advice. 8. There were lights there. 9. This 
house has too many windows. * 10. They have seen pretty 
things. 11. Very few soldiers were in the town. 12. I 
have met many wounded. 13. There will remain no more 
hope. 14. Your house has few windows. 15. We have 
never had such shocks. 16. We were not meeting any 
soldiers. 17. He has met plenty of knaves in his life. 

18. Many people have written big books. 19. This town 
has too many streets. 20. We have never had finer 
nights. 

EXERCISE IL 

The Articles. 

1. La nature poss^de le secret du bonheur. 2. Tel ^tait 
le nom de notre hdte, excellent homme et bon musicien. 
3. G'^tait un prdtre et un sage. 4. II avait trois metiers ; 
il 6tait menuisier, serrurier, forgeron. 5. II avait le front 
large, le nez court, la bouche petite, le menton carr6. 
6. II avait des cheveux noirs. 7. Son bras 6tait fort et 
sa main grande. 8. Le Fran9ais, beau parlour, courut 
haranguer les matelots. 9. II n'^tait pas homme k faire 
cela. 10. Au commencement de la saison il y avait eu 
de grandes pluies. 11. Nous n'avions pas de guide. 
12. Bien des passagers n'avaient jamais vu de bateau h, 
vapeur. 13. Je faisais de vains efforts pour me sentir 
heureux. 14. Je ne vous mineral pas dans des endroits 
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dangereux. 15. Nous entr^mes dans la bataille sans peur 
et sans espoir. 16. Je vous donne de sages conseils. 

Les volcans lancent des pierres, et les revolutions des 
hommes. Des families sont ainsi envoy^es k de grandes 
distances; des gens tombent des nues. On donne des 
noms k ces a^rolithes; on les appelle ^migr^s, refugi6s. 
La revolution fran9aise, plus que toute autre explosion, 
a eu de ces jets lointains. 

1. The Frenchman was a blacksmith. 2. He had strong 
hands and big arms. 3. His brow was broad, and his 
chin square. 4. I had no guide. 5. I did not go into 
dangerous places. 6. His father, who was a good musi- 
cian, was there. 7. We shall have rain. 8. The steamer 
has too many passengers. 9. He was not a man to talk. 
10. Our host possessed the secret of happiness. 11. Our 
friend will not make useless exertions. 12. Has he any 
wise advice? 13. I went in hopeless. 14. I met the 
landlord, an excellent fellow, and a friend of my father. 
15. He was a refugee. 16. Such was this revolution, a 
volcano that has thrown many people to great distances. 
17. They are thrown like stones. 18. I had never seen 
a volcano. 19. The clouds were black as ink 20. Many 
people have related the story of this explosion. 



Adjectives. ' 

§ 9. Adjectives, both as attributes and predicates, 
agree with their substantives. 

La grande maison. 
La maison est grande. 

Ohs. 1. Adjectives, when used as adverbs, remain unaltered. 
But a feminine adjective or participle, beginning with a conson- 
ant or aspirated k, will attract to its own gender and number an 
adjective standing before it used as an adverb ; — les partes itaient 
grandes ouveries. This is particularly common with the adverb 
iotU : — la route itaU Umte hlanche. But the attraction does not take 
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place if the adjectiye begins with a vowel or mute h : — la porte 
etait tout ouverte : ffdtait une schie tout humaine. And a mascu- 
line adjective or participle has no effect upon the adverb: — Us 
roches dtaient tout ruisseiants de la tempite, 

Ohs. 2. In the so-called '^ absolute superlative " — when an object 
is compared not with others of the same class, but with itself under 
other conditions — le remains unaltered ; — la rose est le plus belle 
en juin, " The rose is at its finest in June.'' 

§ 10. Cardinal adjectives of number are undeclined 
except vingt and centj and these only when multiplied 
and not followed by another numeral adjective. 

Les deux cents soldats avaient quatre vingt neuf pri- 
sonniers. 

Ohs, Use cardinal adjectives, not ordinals, for da3rs of the month 
(except the first), titles, chapters, pages : — le quatorze aoUt : 
Louis XIV. : chapUre premier. 

§ II. Place adjectives of nationality, and of colour, 
shape, and taste, after their substantives. Of other 
adjectives, place, as a rule, monosyllables before, and 
the rest after. 

Les grands nuages blancs. 
Deux soldats £ran9ais. 
Un orage impr^vu. 

Ohs, No absolute rule can be given for the position of adjectives. 
Adjectives used in a literal sense when following their substantives, 
often precede them with some other derived or metaphorical mean- 
ing. For instance, " a green tree " is un arbre verty but " a green 
old age " is une verte vieUlesse. Note that Tnauvais, joli, vieux, 
petit, almost always precede. 

§ 12. Past participles used as adjectives, or with itre 
to form the passive voice, or with a neuter verb con- 
jugated with etre, are, like adjectives, always declined. 

Nous sommes perdus. 
lis ^taient venus. 
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§ 13. The verb rester and the following neuter verbs of 
motion and their compounds are conjugated with Ure : — 

Aller, venir, arriver, 

Sortir, partir, tomber, entrer. 

Ohs, 1. Several neuter verbs of motion, where perhaps the action 
of the verb rather than its result is regarded, require avoir. Such 
are marcher^ voyager, scmtery fuir, courir. Others, again, use some- 
times avoir and sometimes itre. Of this class are montery passer, 
descendre, 

Ohs, 2. Some of these verbs are occasionally used transitively, 
when, of course, they will require avoir : — il avait sorti la clef de 
sa poche : ils avaierU rentri Us ricoltes, 

EXERCISE III, 

Adjectives and Past Participles with Stre. 

1. Les fen^tres restaient ouvertes. 2. Une grande 
nouvelle est arriv^e. 3. Toute la villa 6tait illumin^e. 
4. J'ai vu des soldats anglais. 5. La confiance 6tait un 
pen revenue. 6. La desolation 6tait peinte sur leurs figures. 
7. L'heure est venue de vaincre ou de mourir. 8. La 
bataille est gagn6e. 9. Les portes de la ville ^talent 
ferm^es. 10. Les ponts 6taient encombr^s de charrettes. 
11. EUe avait les cheveux Wanes. 12. Cinqou six6taient 
rest^s en arriere. 13. La nuit 6tait venue. 14. Je serais 
reste 1^ jusqu'^ midi. 15. Toute sa bonne humeur 6tait 
revenue. 16. Les deux petits enf ants sont sortis. 17. Les 
toits ^talent tomb^s. 18. La permission est arriv^e. 
19. Nous 6tions rentr^s dans T^glise. 20. Nous sortlmes 
de la grange oti nous ^tioDs entr6s. 

1. The doors are shut. 2. Despair has returned. 
3. The soldiers have fallen there. 4. The hour to win the 
battle has come. 5. They had gone out. 6. The children 
had returned. 7. Six or seven wounded had remained on 
the bridge. 8. We had some little white carts. 9. We 
should nave remained behind. 10. Good-temper was 
painted on all faces. 11. We are saved. 12. They had 
entered the town. 13. The bad news had not come. 
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14. Her hair had become white. 15. The bridges had fallen. 
16. The leave was not given. 17. The town is crowded 
with soldiers. 18. My mother had gone away. 19. Five 
hundred French soldiers have arrived. 20. We had entered 
the town. 

Ooi\junctive Personal Pronouns. 

§ 14. The form of personal pronouns to be used in 
close connexion with a verb, as subject or either direct 
or indirect object, is that which, from this connexion, 
is called in Grammars the Conjunctive form. 

Of the pronoun of the third person there is also 
a genitive en, belonging to this conjunctive form, 
and a dative y, which is often an adverb meaning 
" there." 

§ 15 Conjunctive personal pronouns precede the verb 
in simple tenses, and the auxiliary of the verb in com- 
pound tenses. 

§ 16. When there are more governed pronouns than 
one, they rank in this way — any one of the first set 
preceding any of the other sets, and so on : 

(1) me, te, se, nous, vous. 

(2) le, la, les. 

(3) lui, leur. 

(4) y. 

(5) en. 

Thus— 

Je vous les donnerai. 
Je le leur y donnai. 
Le lui avez-vous donn6 1 
Vous y en avez re5U. 

Ohs. The so-caUed '^ pleonastic use'' of le, la, les must be 
noticed. They are so used, not as objects, bat as complements to 
itre, and refer to a previously expressed substantive : — ites-vous 
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la wkre f Qui, je la suis (Ego svm Ula), But if the reference is 
to aa adjective or participle, or to the qualities implied by the 
substautive, rather than to a definite person, le remains unchanged : 
UeS'VoiLS mkre ? Owi, je le suis {Ego sum Ulvd), 

§ 17. But with the first two persons of the impera- 
tive used affirmatively — 

(1) All pronouns follow the verb. 

(2) Moi and toi are used for me and te. 

(3) Accusative precedes dative. 
Thus— 

Ecoutez-moi. 

Donnez-le-lui. 

Amenez-nous-y. 

Ohs, 1. Voici and voiUi, properly imperatives, are preceded by 
their governed pronouns : — me voici I 

Ohs. 2. Though the weak forms me and te cannot stand alone 
after the imperative, they can be used before en :-^donneZ'm'en 
sept 

EXERCISE IV, 

Conjunctive Personal Pronouns. 

1. Je vous le dis. 2. Je ne leur r^pondis plus. 3. Je 
ne Tai jamais revu. 4. Le diner vous attend. 5. Le leur 
a-t-il donn6 1 6. EUe revint, et je lui lus la lettre. 7. Ne 
le lui ai-je pas donn6 ] 8. II nous en avait dit beaucoup 
de bien. 9. Je leur souhaitais le bonjour. 10. Vous 
avez la lettre, donnez-la-nous. 11. Ne la leur donnez 
pas. 12. Ne me le montrez pas, montrez-le-lui. 13. Le 
lui avez-vous montr^ ? 14. Je te le promets. 15. Souhai- 
tons-le. 16. Je Tai bien vu. 17. En avez-vous vu? 
18. J'y en ai vu. 19. E6p6tez-le-moi. 20. On aurait dit 
que Napol6on leur avait fait beaucoup de mal. 

1. I will give them to you. 2. I have given you them. 
3. Have you not given it him ? 4. Do not give it to her ; 
give it to us. 6. Has he given it to her ? 6. He has 
seen some there. 7. Read me the letters. 8. Do not read 
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them to him. 9. Repeat it to us. 10. Don't answer 
me. 11. Await us there. 12. I wish you good day. 
13. Have I shown you it 1 14. Has he not shown you it 1 
16. Have you seen him again 1 16. Have you received 
any? 17. I have received none. 18. I was reading her 
the letter. 19. You will receive them. 20. He has 
done me much harm. 



Past Participles of Transitive Verbs. 

§ l8. The past participle used with avoir, to form the 
compound tenses of transitive verbs, agrees with the 
accusative governed by the verb, if that accusative 
precede the auxiliary. 

Je les ai vus. 

Les chevaux qu'il a achet^s. 

Quelle peur vous m'avez faite 1 

Ohs, This construction is, perhaps, an instance of attraction, or it 
may have come from late Latin. Thus : les chevaux quHl a achetis 
= * illi caballi quos ille habet emptos :" this, which ought to mean 
" those horses which he owns, (after) being purchased,"— as opposed 
to those which he owns in any other way, — would in late Latin stand 
for ** caballi quos emit," which is what the French means. 

EXERCISE V. 

Past Participle with avoir. 

1. Us nous avaient enfin repousses. 2. On les avait 
abandonn^s. 3. Leurs canons, qu'ils avaient emmen^s, 
s'arr^t^rent. 4. lis ne les avaient pas d^fendus. 5. Ceux, 
que nous avions battus la veille, 6taient revenus. 6. Tons 
ceux, que Jean avait d^sign^s, se r6unirent. 7. On nous 
avait bien re9us. 8. Toutes ces belles choses, que m'avait 
racont^es mon camarade, me rendaient heureux. 9. Quelle 
peine tu te donnes ! 10. Cette vue uous avait rendus 
bien tristes. 11. Ces choses je ne les ai pas vues de mes 
propres yeux. 12. L'ennemi nous avait 6cras6s sous le 
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le nombre. 13. Leurs victoires les avaient rendus comme 
fous. 14. Si Ton nous avait ^cout^s nous aurions traverse 
la riviere. 15. Je me rappelais la joie que j'avais eue. 
16. Dites-moi les nouvelles qu'il a entendues. 17. Quelle 
mauvaise id6e nous avons eue ! 18. Sans cela quelles 
batailles on aurait vues ! 19. Toutes les promesses qu'ils 
avaient faites, ils les avaient mises de c6t^. 20. Qu'ils vous 
fassent le r^cit des maux affreux qu'ils y ont soufferts. 

1. You have received them well. 2. I will tell you the 
fine things that I have seen. 3. Where are the promises 
that you have made ? 4. The sight of these things had 
made them happy. 5. We have taken the guns that the 
enemy had brought. 6. What a good idea you have had ! 
7. They have deserted us. 8. What joy you have given 
us ! 9. Where are the men whom my comrade has pointed 
out to you? 10. Where are the guns? have you not 
guarded them? 11. Here is the story of the hardships 
we have endured. 12. What a battle we have seen 1 
13. They have not listened to us. 14. There's the river 
they have crossed. 15. Our victory has made them happy. 

16. Tell me the things you have seen with your own eyes. 

17. Those whom we had thrust back have crushed us. 

18. He will tell us the story of the battle they have won. 

19. Show me the letter you have written. 20. Give me 
the things which he has put aside. 

§ 19. Notice that the past participle with avoir is 
only affected by a preceding accusative actually go- 
verned by the verb of which the past participle is a 
portion. For instance, the past participle may be 
followed by a transitive infinitive depending upon it. 
It will then be this transitive infinitive that governs 
the accusative, and the participle will not alter. 

La bataille que j'ai vu gagner. 

Ohs, For the explanation of this infinitive see § 58. The parti- 
ciple would have altered, if the infinitive had been intransitive : — 
Ui hommes quefai vus travaiUer, 
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§ 2a Such a transitive infinitive is often understood 
after the past participle of pouvoir, vovioir, and other 
auxiliaries of mood. If so, the participle will not 
changa 

J'ai vu les choses que j'ai voulu (sc. voir). 

§ 21. An accusative of duration of time is not go- 
verned by the past participle, and will not affect it. Nor 
. will the partitive en, often used for " some " or " any, " 
affect the participle, for en is grammatically a genitive. 

Les trente ans que j'ai v6cu. 
Voici les fleurs ; en avez-vous pris 1 

§ 22. Lastly, remark as exceptions (1) that the past 
participle of impersonal verbs does not change, (2) that 
fait preceding even an intransitive infinitive does not 
change. 

Les malheurs qu'il y a eu. 

II les a fait marcher de Versailles. 



EXERCISE VL 

PASt Participle with b»^o\r--continued. 

I. Je ferai votre volont6 comme je Fai toujours faite. 
2. Je les ai vus entrer et sortir. 3. Ici finit Fhistoire de 
la bataille, telle qu'il me Ta racont^e lui-mSme. 4. Les 
paroles, que cette voix avait prononc6es, demeur^rent dans 
sa pens^e. 5. II aper9ut ^ ses pieds la longue-vue que le 
garde-cdte avait laiss6e tomber; il la ramassa. 6. Pas 
de temps k perdre ! cet ivrogne nous a retard^s. 7. Ce 
sont 1^ des choses qu'on a oubli^es. 8. La joum6e 6tait 
charmante plus qu'aucune qu'il y eiit eu en cette ann6e-l^ 
9. Les maisons que vous m'avez conseill6 de rechercher, ne 
me conviennent pas. 10. Je le lui ai donn6 en remercie- 
ment des bonnes nouvelles qu'il m'a donn^es. 11. II a 
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achet^ toutes les choses qu'il'a pu. 12. H les a fait venir. 
13. G'est la mSme maison qu'il a voulu vendre. 14. Les 
rochers ^taient tout pr^s; le brouillard les avait caches. 
15. On ne peut se figurer ces avalanches de neige, si on 
ne les a pas Yues. 16. Yous refusez les services que je 
vous ai offerts ? 17. Ce sont les m6mes soldats que j'ai 
vus parbir. 18. Voici de belles f raises, en avez-vous 
mang69 19. N'oubliez pas les choses que je vous ai mon- 
tr6es. 20. Renvoyez-moi les lettres qu'il vous a don- 
n6es. 

1. Here are the letters, ivhich you have not seen. 2. He 
has declined the services, which I have offered him. 3. Do 
not forget the things, which I have advised you to buy. 

4. They have no time to lose ; you have delayed them. 

5. Here is the telescope, which the coastguard has dropped, 
and which I have picked up. 6. I have seen the soldiers 
come in and go away. 7. Here are the things that you 
have forgotten. 8. We have given him some strawberries, 
but he has not eaten any. 9. We saw the rocks, which 
the fog had hidden. 10. They are avalanches of snow, 
which you have seen fall. 11. These things, that he has 
given me, do not suit me. 12. He has given me the 
books, which he had bought. 13. Such is the story that 
he has told us. 14. Send back the letters that you have 
received. 15. It is a great battle, which we have seen 
won. 16. Have you seen all the houses that you have 
wished to see? 17. What good news he has told us! 
18. What fine days^ there have been ! 19. He has a fine 
house; has he shown you it? 20. I have not forgotten 
the words that you have spoken. 



Reflexive Verbs. 

§ 23. In conjugating reflexive verbs Ure is used with 
the sense and construction of avoir. Therefore, if the 
preceding reflexive pronoun is in the accusative, the 
participle will agree with it; but if the reflexive 
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pronoun is in the dative, the participle will remain 
unchanged. 

ns se sont tromp6s. 

lis se sont achet^ des maisons. 

Ohs. 1. If a reciprocal force is to be given to the reflexive verb, 
the reciprocal pronoun Vun Vautre may be used, care being taken 
to notice the case required by the verb supplied with Vun: ils 
^estiment Vun Vautre : cea mcdheurs s'Staient succidd Vun d, Vautre, 

Obs, 2. Notice that a reflexive verb in French is often only a 
neuter verb in English : e.g. se battre, " to fight," se sauver, " to run 
away," " escape." 

Obs. 3. In using the definite article in speaking of a part of the 
body, the person a£Fected is often indicated by a dative of the per- 
sonal pronoun, which will be reflexive and make the verb reflexive, 
if the person aflected is the same as the subject of the sentence : — 
il s^est cowpi la main (*' his " ^.e. his own), but %L lui a coupe la 
main (" his " ie. another person's). 

EXERCISE VII, 

Past Participle of Reflexive Verbs. 

1. Les conscritp s'6taient battus comme des anciens. 
2. Tous deux s'6taient lev6s. 3. Ils se sont r^volt^s. 
4. lis s'6taient pr6par6 le diner. 5. EUe s'^tait retoum^e. 

6. Nous ^tant assis nous mange&mes de bon app^tit. 

7. La grande nouvelle s'est d6j^ r^pandue. 8. Plusieurs 
jours s'6taient passes sans nouvelles. 9. II s'^tait essuy6 
les yeux avec son grand mouchoir. 10. La fum6e s'est 
dissip6e. 11. Ma blessure s'^tait rouverte. 12. Nous nous 
^tions fait des promesses Tun k Tautre. 13. Nos anciens 
ne s'6taient pas toujours honnStement conduits. 14. Ils se 
sont d^p^chls de monter les canons. 15. Geux, qui se sont 
rencontres dans le malheur, se retrouvent dans la joie. 
16. Bien des ann^es se sont ^coul^es depuis. 17. Notre 
division s'6tait encore le mieux d6f endue. 18. La cruche 
s'est cass6e en mille morceaux. 19. II parait que le gueux 
s'6st sauy6 de son He. 20. Toute Taffaire semblait s'^tre 
port6e Ik-bas. 

1. The recruits have not behaved well. 2. We had 
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turned round. 3. Many days have passed. 4. Having sat 
down they were eating. 5. We haye fought like old hands. 
6. The news seems to have spread. 7. I had washed my 
face. 8. Your division has fought best. 9. These things 
have followed each other. 10. The veterans have mutinied, 
and the recruits run away. 11. They had met in misfor- 
tune. 12. The smoke having cleared away, we set off. 
13. Had they made each other promises? 14. Have they 
not got up 1 15. His wounds have opened afresh. 
16. They have made haste to escape. 17. Both have 
fought well. 18. He has bought himself some large hand- 
kerchiefs. 19. Where have they met? 20. These jugs 
have got broken. 

Disjunctive Personal Pronouns. 

§ 24. It has been stated already (§ 14) that conjunc- 
tive personal pronouns are used as subject or object to 
a verb. They may stand, therefore, (1) in the nomina- 
tive, as subject to a finite verb ; (2) in the accusative, 
(a) as nearer object to a verb, (fi) as subject to an infini- 
tive ; (3) in the dative, as remoter object to a verb. 

The connexion of these conjunctive pronouns with 
the verb, to which they stand in any of the above rela- 
tions, is of the closest kind. They might be compared 
in this respect to Greek or Latin enclitics. Whatever 
removes them in the slightest degree from their verb 
compels them to assume the stronger disjunctive form. 

These considerations, then, supply the means of 
classifying the uses of the disjunctive form. 

§ 25- The subject may be intentionally thrown into 
the disjunctive form for emphasis. Here there is no 
grammatical reason against the conjunctive pronoun : 
the separation from the verb is one of thought, not of 
grammar. 

Lui ne faisait pas attention k nos cris. 
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§ 26. The same result is more commonly obtained 
by a combination of lv)th forms. This combination is 
more frequent with the first two persons than with the 
third. The disjunctive pronoun stands first, and is, 
perhaps, an accusative of respect. 

Moi, je n'avais rien pris. 

§ 27. When the subject consists of two pronouns, or 
of a noun and a pronoun, the disjunctive form will be 
required. In these cases the two persons are usually 
gathered into one plural conjunctive subject. 

Elle et moi nous ne r6pondions rien. 
Catherine et toi vous irez. 

§ 28. It will be obvious that the disjunctive forni 
must be used, if the pronoun is separated from its verb 
by an adjective or an adverb : still more, if the verb is 
understood, not expressed, as is often the case in answers 
and exclamations, and very frequent in abridged com- 
parative clauses. 

Eux seuls sont venus. 
Je pensais comme lui. 

§ 29. When the remoter object to a reflexive verb 
is a person, the disjunctive form must be used. Though 
there would sometimes be a confusion of sense if this 
were not so, still the reason is not an obvious one, and 
the usage does not apply to the remoter object when 
neuter. 

lis ne se fiaient pas k nous, 
lis ne s'y fiaient pas. 

Oh8, The same is the case with the verbs penser d, songer d, itre h, 
faire attention h : — tu vois qvlon penae toujours h toi: la vUle est i 
evx : on n'y pense plvs. 
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§ 30. The use of moi and toi with the affinnative 
imperative has been noticed above (§ 17). 

§ 31. Where the relation of subject or object does 
not arise, the disjunctive form ought to be required as 
a matter of course ; and accordingly there is, of the 
conjunctive form, no genitive case for the first two 
persons. But this is not altogether true of the third 
person ; the conjunctive en is perpetually used as a 
genitive in speaking of things, and from its use of 
things it is occasionally transferred to persons. 

II se moquait de moi. He made fun of me. 

II s'en moquait. He Tnadefun of U (rarely, of them), 

• 

§ 32. A personal pronoun often stands as complement 
to Ure, In such sentences the grammatical subject is 
ce, and the personal pronoun must be disjunctive. 

C'est moi qui Tai fait. 

§ 33. Disjunctive forms will naturally be used after 
prepositions. 

Malgr6 moi je suis venu. 

Ohs. After a verb of motion " to " is not a sign of the dative ; the 
pronoun is therefore disjunctive, with ^, e.g. coureat h, lui (currite 
ad Ulvm), but, metaphorically, U me vint une idie^ " a thought 
occurred to me." 

Note on " Self^ — ^When " self'* is reflexive (t.e. in an oblique case 
referring to the subject of the verb) it is of course translated by 
me, fe, se, etc. When " self" is not reflexive it is translated by 
m£me, which must be added to the disjunctive pronoun : — U us 
tua lui-m4me. This form can also be used reflexively, when, for 
grammatical reasons, the conjunctive reflexives are unavailable :— 
elle pensait h elle-nrwme. Of the third person there is a proper 
disjunctive form of the reflexive, viz. aoi; but this is only used 
when the subject has been an indefinite pronoun: — chacun pensait 

6 
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& 80%. In reference to such an indefinite pronoun, soi-frUme can 
be used unreflexi^ely instead of lui-nUme: — Us choses qu^on a 
vuM 8oi-mime, As in English, " him,'' '* them," etc., are often used 
for " himself^" *' themselyes," so too in French : — il regardait 
autour de lui. 



EXERCISE VIII. 

Disjunctive Personal Pronouns. 

1. Couche-toi, mon enfant. 2. Laissez-moi la vie, Fran- 
9ais : ne m'dtez pas la vie. 3. Lui ne pleurait pas, il riait. 
4. Lui ne semblait pas les voir. 5. Un nouveau spectacle 
s'offrit k lui. 6. Vous valez mille fois mieux que lui. 
7. J'aurais fait comme lui. 8. EUe et moi nous allons. 
9. Mon ami et moi nous restSmes les derniers. 10. Eux 
et nous, ne sommes-nous plus les m^mes hommes? 11. Le 
plus heureux c'6tait moi. 12. C'est lui qui me racontait 
la bataille. 13. Nous riions avec lui. 14. Sans lui nous 
serious abandonn6s. 15. Elle s'assit en face de lui. 
16. lis voient ce qui se passe autour d'eux. 17. On n'y 
pense plus, on n'en parle plus. 18. On ne songe qu'^ 
SOL 19. lis songeaient k eux-mimes. 20. lis ne vien- 
dront pas k nous. 

1. Let me finish. 2. Listen to him. 3. Think no more 
of it. L He will not come. 5. We will go with them. 
6. You and I will do it ourselves. 7. For my part, I was 
acting like you. 8. Give me bread. 9. It is I who was 
relating the story. 10. She is worth more than he. 11. My 
brothers and I will remain. 12. For my part, I should 
have thought as he did. 13. He does not see what goes 
on about him. 14. I had sat down opposite them. 
15. Each for himself. 16. Will she go to themi 17. It 
is he who has seen these things. 18. She was sayine the 
same thing herself. 19. But for him they would nave 
come. 20. Have they not trusted me ? 
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exercise ix. 
Personal Pronouns and Past Participles. 

1. Les passagers ^taient devenus silencieux. 2. Les 
inS.ts cassis 6taient tomb6s. 3. II rentrait chez lui ne 
sachant plus pourquoi il 6tait sorti. L Vous m'avez d6j^ 
fait rhonneur de me le dire. 5. Am^ne-le-moi ici ; je le 
gu^rirai. 6. Cette id6e ne lui venait pas ; si elle lui fdt 
venue, il se fiit enfui. 7. Permettez-moi de vous offrir 
ceci. 8. Personne ne raccommodait une roue comme lui. 
9. Moi seul savais que nous 6tions trois. 10. Si c'^tait 
moi, je ne partirais pas. 11. Je dois d'abord m'adresser k 
vous. 12. Je croyais que tout le monde 6tait comme 
moi. 13. C/est vous qui m'avez 8auv6 la vie. 14. lis 
s'en sont all^s tous les deux. 15. Le ciel s'6tait ^clairci. 
16. Les oiseaux de mer s'^taient accoutum^s k lui, et ne 
s'envolaient pas k son approche. 17. Des flaques d'eau 
s'^taient form6es autour de lui dans les trous des rochers. 
18. Vous ^tes m6content de moi. 19. Moi, je n'ai pas de 
talents. 20. Lui seul 6tait rest^ chez moi. 

1. No one does it better than he. 2. I went home 
silent. 3. He alone was at our house. 4. Both were 
displeased with her. 6. I did not know why I had gone 
out. 6. He is a good smith : no one mends a thing as he 
does. 7. Allow me to address you. 8. There had been 
much rain in the night : large puddles had formed every- 
where in the streets. 9. They imagined that every one 
was like them. 10. I was wrong; it was he who had 
done it. 11. The sea-birds had flown away. 12. That 
thought would never have occurred to me. 13. I have 
done myself the honour of addressing you. 14. He alone 
knew what was there. 15. We are accustomed to the sea. 
16. The mast has fallen; all is lost. 17. It is he who has 
saved their lives. 18. I don't know why they have gone 
out. 19. Come to us, we will cure you. 20. The sky has 
cleared, let us go out. 
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EXERCISE X. 

Personal Pronouns and Past Participles — 

I. Vons le connaissez mienx que moL 2. Lni jaloux 1 
s'^criart^lle a nous. 3. Tons les yens s'^taient lev^s. 
4. L'impimit6 nous avait rendas t^m^raires. 5. La maison 
^tait telle qu'il Tavait laiss^e le matin, aprte s'^tre habill^ 
pour aller chez eux. 6. Cette maison avait 6t^ ch^tive- 
ment r^par6e, assez pour j yivre. 7. H n'y avait pas un 
autre homme comme lui pour savoir la mer. 8. Le soleil 
s'^tait ^vanouiy tout 6tait brouillarcL 9. Par ce brouillard 
la Rose s'^tait perdue sur le rocher. 10. Les gens s'^taient 
sanv^s dans la chalonpe. 11. Mais le vent les avait 
pouss6s au delii de Tile. 12. Cependant, la lAberU les 
avait recueillis et amends au port 13. Yoil^ I'histoire 
qu'il m'a racont^e. 14. Lui aussi, ^tait-il absent? 
15. Fiez-vous k lui. 16. Je me suis inform^ a de bonnes 
sources. 17. L'enfant s'^tait arr^t^, et regardait la neige 
avec curiosity. 18. Le hasard fit qu'il avait les paupi^res 
baiss^es. 19. Son regard tombait macbinalement sur 
Tendroit oil la jeune fille s'^tait arr^t^e. 20. Deux petits 
pieds s'y 6taient imprimis. 

1. We will do it ourselves. 2. Impunity must not 
make us rash. 3. You know these things better than I. 
4. I have not trusted him. 5. There is not another like 
him for knowing all this. 6. The sun has disappeared, 
we will go home. 7. I have told them all the news that 
I have been able to. 8. The Rose is lost, but the sailors 
have escaped. 9. The wind had driven them on the rocks. 
10. After escaping in their long-boat they have had fresh 
perils. 11. They would be lost if they had not met the 
Liberty, 1 2. This deliverance has made them happy 
enough. 13. There are your friends; have they bought 
themselves the house that you showed me ? 14. Tell me 
the history of the thing. 15. You have it on good 
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authority] 16. For my part, I would not have bought 
that sorry house. 17. They have trusted the others more 
than us. 18. I have had enough snow, I shall not stop 
any longer. 19. Say no more to me: here we are at 
home. 20. My brother and I will come to you to- 
morrow. 



Notes on some Pronouns and Pronominal 

Adjectives. 

*^* These notes in no way dii^ense with learning from the 
Grammar all the Pronouns and Pronominal Adjectives. These 
should never be passed over in construing till they are thoroughly 
mastered. The notes are simply to call attention to some usages 
and peculiarities, as a help to translating Into French. 

Oe. 

§ 34. Ce is a conjunctive form of demonstrative pro- 
noun, used in the nominative as subject or complement 
to any part of Hre, As object to other verbs, or with a 
preposition, ce can only stand as antecedent immediately 
followed by an adjectival clause beginning with qui, que, 
dont, d quoi. Otherwise the stronger form cela must be 
used. 

C'6tait Fheure oti il n'y avait plus de passants. 
Je me souviens de ce que vous avez dit. 
Cela me fait passer pour sorcier. 

Ohs, 1. A plural noun as complement to chesty ddtait, etc., com- 
monly attracts the verb into the plural : — ce sont des hommea de 
hien : &etaient des voix d^enfants, 

Obs. 2. Ce may stand as subject to pouvoir and devoir, when 
used as auxiliaries to itre : — ce ne pouvait tire lui. It is also used 
in the parenthetic ce me semhle, 

§ 35- Oe before etre is continually used for the 
emphatic repetition of the subject in sentences where the 
predicate is a substantive, an infinitive, or a sentence. 
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If both subject and predicate are infinitives, and the 
sentence is affirmative, ce must not be omitted. 

Le premier des temples c'est le coeur. 
Vivre c'est souffrir. 

Ohs, If the predicate is an adjective H must be used instead of 
ce. There are colloquial exceptions, of which (^tst wai is the most 
conmion : — il eUt iU difficile de dire : c^est vrai que nous sommes 
en retard. 



§ 36. This use of ce as a grammatical subject is 
frequently combined with an inversion of the logical 
subject and predicate. This form gives further emphasis 
to the real subject of the sentence, which is then in- 
troduced by the neuter relative que. 

C'est un aimable homme que cet Allemand. 

Obs. 1. The explanation of the relative que may perhaps be 
seen by regarding the sentence as an answer to a question : — qu'est- 
ce que cet Allemand f Ht. " What is that, which this German (is)?" 
Cegt un aimable homm^ que cet Allemand, lit. ''That is a 
pleasant man, which this German (is)." But English has not the 
idiom ; we must say, " That German is a pleasant fellow." 

Obe, 2. If the logical subject is an infinitive, it is introduced by 
de or que de : — ce quHl y a encore de vlue habile c^est de dis- 
parattre : ^est troMr son pays que de le dishonorer. 



Oelui. 

§ 37- Celui, which can only be used before a genitive 
or a relative, presents no particular diflSculty. But the 
omission of celui, as antecedent to grui, in proverbs and 
sentences to which the writer wishes to give a semi- 
proverbial, pithy effect, must be noticed. 

Qui sauve le loup tue les brebis. 
M'entende qui voudra. 
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Tel. 

§ 38. Tel, as a demonstrative adjective meaning 
"such," is commonly declined with tin in the singu- 
lar, with de in the plural; as a predicate, it stands 
without any article. 

S'il y avait un tel secret, je le saurais. 

De telles choses ne peuvent durer longtemps. 

Ni riant ni triste, tel est le marin. 

01)8, The indefinite adjective un autre makes its plaral in the 
same way : — d*autres rivoUes ont riusH, 

On. 

§ 39. The indefinite pronoun on not only translates 
our indefinite use of "one," "we," "you," "a man," 
etc., but is of constant occurrence in French to render 
what in English would be expressed by the passive 
voice. French, unlike German, has not a third auxili- 
ary, which can be appropriated to the proper passive. 
The diflSculty is partly solved by using verbs reflexively 
— e.g. it une lieue de Id se trouve une haute montagnc — 
partly by the help of on, "The bridges are cut" is 
les ponts sent coupfy ; " the bridges are being cut" is 
on coupe les ponts, 

"Who?" "What?" 

§ 40. Besides the simple interrogative qui ? que ? 
there is a periphrasis of them with the relative, which 
makes them rather more emphatic. 

Norn, Qui est-ce qui. Qu'est-ce qui. Qu*est-ce que. 
Ace, Qui est-ce que. Qu'est-ce que. 

N,B, — The English " what " in an indirect question needs care. 
E.g., in the sentence, " Tell me what you are doing," the words 
" what you are doing " may be analysed as an indirect question, 
the nearer object to " TelL" But, for passing into French, the 
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sentence must assume the fonn, ''Tell me that which you are 
doing/' where the words " which you are doiug " are not interro- 
gative, but only adjectival to the demonstrative pronoun '' that,'' 
the nearer object of " Tell : " — dites-moi ce que votufaites. 

The dependent interrogative que is used with an infinitive in 
such a sentence m je ne saia que faire ; but the practical rule 
may be taken that, where the English " what " mi^ht be changed 
into '' that which" we must use ce qui, etc. A caution of a simBar 
kind is necessary about " that," where it equals " that which : " 
'' I know all that has happened"— je lais tout ce qui est arrive, 

"However," "Whatever," "Whoever." 

§ 41. If the adverbs totU, qudque, or si are prefixed to 
a clause which by analysis may be relatival, they give 
to it a sense which is virtually concessive adverbial. 
The adverb will be translated "however," and in the 
case of quelque and si the verb must be put into the 
subjunctive ; with tovi the indicative may remain. . 

Quelque rapide que.soit le fleuve, on pent le franchir. 
Si urgente que f^t la situation, il ne put faire autre- 

ment que de raster quelques minutes. 
Guemesey, toute petite He qu'elle est, a de la place 

pour deux religions. 

§ 42. In a similar way quel is used predicatively in 
the sense of " whatever." Observe the mood. 

Quelle que soit ma bonne volenti, je ne puis me con- 
tenter d'une parole. 
Quelles que soient les nouvelles il faut les entendre. 
On doit ob6ir aux lois queUes qu'elles soient 

Ohs, Before a substantive modern French uses in this sense 
quelque (pi. quelques) instead of qud. This is ungrammatical, but 
common enough \—je ne perdra/is pas courage pour quelque ouvrage 
que ce fUL 

§ 43. Qui que ce soit, " whoever it is," and qum que ce 
soit, " whatever it is," are in the same way relatival 
clauses with a concessive force. 
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exercise xl 
Pronouns and Pronominal Adjectives. 

1. C'est lui qui nous a retard6s. 2. II est sage de nous 
s^parer. 3. Ce sont des hommes de choix, ces garde-cdtes. 
4. II depend de moi de vous laisser partir ou de vous faire 
rester. 6. II y a des cas oti fuir c'est vaincre. 6. Qui 
est-ce qui veut boire? 7. Qu'est-ce qu'il est devenu] 
8. Savez-vous ce que c'est qu'un cMteau? 9. Voil^ ce 
que c'est qu'un avare. 10. Qu'est-ce que c'est que 9a 1^ 
bas 1 11. Ce ne pouvait pourtant pas ^tre 1^ mon unique 
soin. 12. Dites-moi ce que c'6taient que vos parents. 
13. C'6taient des laboureurs. 14. Que voulez-vOus dire ] 
15. Qu'est-ce que cela voulait direl 16. Qu'6tait-ce que 
cet homme? 17. II ne suffit pas de donner les ordres. 
18. Est-ce qu'on s'est jamais battu de cette fa9on avant 
nous? 19. Voil4 tout ce que j'ai h, vous dire. 20. Les 
choses qu'on a vues soi-m^me sont le principal; on pent 
dire : Je les ai vues ! et les autres je les ai seulement 
apprises par d'honn^tes gens incapables de tromper. 

1. It is he who has given us these things. 2. Tell us 
what he wants. 3. That 's what I have seen myself. 4. I 
will tell you the news of what has happened. 5. It would 
have been better to do it yourself. 6. Did ever any one 
run away in that fashion % 7. Do you know what a miser 
is ? 8. Tell me what that is down there. 9. "Who wants 
to come ? 10. Do you know what has become of him ? 
11. It depends on him to let us go. 12. What was your 
father? 13. Yes, he was a coast-guard. 14. What do 
you mean? 15. I mean that there are times when to die 
is to conquer. 16. It is prudent to make them stop. 
17. Who is it, who has delayed you? 18. The main 
thing is what a man has seen for himself. 19. What are 
you doing there ? 20. That 's all he has to say to us. 
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EXERCISE XII. 

Pronouns and Pronominal Adjectives— 

continued. 

1. Ce qu'il aimait le plus au monde, c'^tait la vue de 
travail. 2. II ne r^pondit pas, ce qui montre qu'il pensait 
comme moi. 3. On ne sait ce que les enfants sont 
devenus. 4. Les deux autres avaient une telle peur qu'ils 
se d^cid^rent k le suivre. 5. On regardait k la fois k droite 
et k gauche, devant soi et demure soi. 6. Ceux qui 
avaient pa8s6 avaient disparu. 7. Quelles choses 6tranges 
vous m'avez racont^es ! 8. On court des dangers mais on 
va voir quelque chose. 9. Cela ne se voit pas chez les 
arbres, mais cela se voit chez les hommes. 10. Voil^ les 
joumaux qu'on m'a envoy^s, lequel voulez-vousi 11. Qui 
a Tartillerie a la victoire. 12. Entrait qui voulait, dormait 
qui pouvait, parlait qui osait. 13. II y avait 1^ de tr^- 
creuses caves de roche oti Teau, quelle que fiit Tagitation 
de la surface, ^tait toujours tranquille. 14. Cependant, 
quelle que fiit la bonne apparence de la nuit, du vent et 
de la mer, aucun pScheur ne comptait sortir. 15. Quels 
que fussent les personnages combattant, c'^tait toujours la 
mime guerre que la Bretagne faisait. 16. Voir la Conven- 
tion, k quelque 6poque de son r^gne que ce fdt, c'6tait 
revoir le jugement du dernier Capet. 17. Si ingrate et 
si mauvaise que iti la pluie, il en avait tiri parti. 

18. Quoi qu*il en soit, il laissa derri^re lui son lieutenant. 

19. Ce n'^tait pas le moment de s'arrSter k un incident 
quel qu'il fiit. 20. Quand les families augmentent outre 
mesure sans que le bien augmente en proportion, la mis^re 
vient, quelque courage qu'on y mette. 

1. The newspapers have been sent me ; which will you 
have? 2. What he likes best are stories of battles. 
3. What strange things have been told us ! 4. Curiosity 
is stronger than danger. 5. You run risks, but you see 
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battles. 6. It was here, as in other battles : victory went 
with the guns. 7. Such things are not seen in villages, 
but they are in towns. 8. It is not known what has become 
of the others. 9. They had such a fright that they ran away. 
10. He has not answered, which shows that he is not at 
home. 11. I shall leave him behind, whatever happens. 
12. Tell me the news, whatever it is. 13. Yes, however 
bad the news, you shall know it. 14. In any case I shall 
go. 15. However good the look of the sea, no fisherman 
meant to go out. 16. The roughness of the surface water, 
whatever it was, was not felt there. 17. One cannot 
always succeed, whatever pluck one shows. 18. Who- 
ever the combatants, the war was the same. 19. How- 
ever unpleasant the tidings, I shall turn them to account. 
20. ThosO; who had been seen to pass, had vanished. 

NEGATIVES. 

Non. 

§ 44. Non, besides answering a question or qualifying 
a single word, other than a verb, can be used, like om, 
in place of an object clause. 

II dira peut-^tre que non. 

Ohz, A second or third alternative in a negative sentence is 
sometimes emphasised by the addition of n(m plus : — elle ne le sait, 
ni son frere non pliLS, 

Personne, etc, 

§ 45. Of the common pronouns and adjectives used 
with ne as negBLiives, personne and Hen are indefinite 
pronouns ; pas un, nul, and aucun are sometimes pro- 
nouns, but commonly adjectives. 

Je n'ai vu personne. 

Aucun bruit ne troubla le silence. 

Ohs, 1. A class-name or abstract substantive, used with no 
implied contrast or limitation, will stand without an article in a 
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negatiye sentence. Such a word may be regarded as of the same 
grammatical force as j^aonne^ ne7^ etc. The use of a noon in this 
way without article is common with jamais :— jamais sympathie 
plus haute et plus profonde n'avait rapprochd deux cceurs, 

Obs, 2. When the article is omitted in negative altematiyes it 
is usually to be explained in the same way as in the case of enumera- 
tions (§ X, Obs. 2}. Each member is only a part of an expressed 
or implied whole : — U n*avait plus ni habit m sovliers. 



Ne . . . pas. 

§ 46. The ordinary position of ne, , . pas is familiar, 
but observe that with the present inj&nitive pas as well 
as ne must precede the verb. 

II me dit de ne pas oublier ses recommandations. 

Obs. 1. Pas is frequently omitted with the verbs savoivy pouvoivy 
cesser, oser, bouger, particularly if the sense of the verb is not to be 
taken too strictly, and if there is no limit of time or circumstance 
mentioned. 

Obs. 2. Pas is often omitted in a negative clause depending on 
or qualifying a negative statement. The two negations then virtu- 
ally amount to an affirmation. This is particularly common in 
relative clauses of a consecutive character : — pas un chapeau qui 
n^eUt une cocarde. 

Ne . . . que. 

§ 47. When ne. .. que is used to translate " only," que 
must precede the word which in English is really quali- 
fied by " only," and if this is the principal verb of the 
sentence, nefaire que must be used. 

On n'est jeune qu'une fois. 
•- II ne fait que b£iller. 

Obs. 1. When ne . . . que and ne faire que are either of them 
available, e.g. on ne pa/rle que de cela; on ne fait que parler de 
cela, it is obvious which of the two is the stronger expression. 

Obs. 2. Ne pas que is not infrequent in modem French for " not 
only :" — Un^yavoAJt pas que les foHts, il y avait les bois: (U n*y 
avait pas seuUment les foritSj il y avait encore les bois). 
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Obs, 3. If a verb has no object or predicate, and if ne /aire 
que would overstate the matter, "only" must be tianslated bj 
seulement : — venez it nous, venez seulement 

Obs. 4. In a petition or in stating a condition, ne que expresses 
a maximum, seulement a minimum : — ne lui donnez que deux 
francs : si favais seulevnent dix sous. 



Ne inserted. 

§ 48. A comparative clause introduced by gys, follow- 
ing an adjective or adverb in the comparative degree in 
the principal sentence, requires ne. 

J'ai ^t6 plus heureux que je ne m^ritais. 

Obs. 1. In such sentences ne is, of course, not to be translated ; 
its presence is no doubt due to the unconscious negation in the 
speaker's mind ; the example is another way of saying, " I did 
not deserve to be so happy." 

Obs. 2. Autre and avirement followed by que have tlie same 
effect as a comparative, to which, indeed, they are in sense 
equivalent : — on se voit dHun autre ail qu^on ne voit son prochain. 

§ 49. After a verb of fearing, used aflBrmatively, ne 
must be inserted in the dependent clause, if that clause 
is also affirmative. If the dependent clause is negative 
in English, it will naturally require ne . . . pas in French. 
If the principal verb is itself negatived, either actually 
or by implication, ne will not be wanted in the depen- 
dent affirmative clause. 

Je Grains qu'il ne vienne. / fear that he mil come 

(vereor ne veniat). 
Je crains qu'il ne vienne pas. I fear that he mil not come. 
Je ne crains pas qu'on le soup9onne. / do not fear 

that it will be suspected. 

§ 50. Verbs oi davit and denial used negatively require 
ne in the dependent clause. The effect of the negations 
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is to state affirmativelj what the clause puts n^ativelj. 
{que . . . ne equal Latin guin.) 

Personne ne doute que la bataiUe n'ait 6t6 terrible. 

§ 51* Verbs of hindering and avoiding, whether used 
affirmatively or negatively, require ne in the dependent 
clause. 

Tout cela n'emp^bera pas que la religion ne soit la 
religion. 

§ 52. ^ moins que must be followed by tie. 

A. morns qu'il ne s'agisse de ce que vous avez de plus 
cher au monde. 

EXERCISE XIIL 

Negatives. 

1. Pas une main ne se leva. 2. Personne n'avait envie 
de dormir. 3. Mes amis, dont je ne recevais aucune 
nouvelle, sont arrives. 4. Pas un ne sortira de chez 
nous. 5. Personne n'avait faim, mais on mangeait tout de 
mime. 6. Aucun d'eux ne pouvait devenir officier. 
7. L'empereur n'aime que la guerre. 8. Tout ce qui 
s'^tait pass6 jusqu'alors n'6tait qu'un petit commencement. 
9. On ne garde un d^fil6 qu'en tenant les hauteurs. 10. II 
ne fit que parler de vengeance. 11. Ghacun n'a plus de 
confiance qu'en soi-mlme. 12. II m'a dit que non. 13. Je 
n'avais fait que river de cela. 14. On ne savait ni d'oii 
il venait ni oti il allait 15. Ni le vent ni la pluie par 
torrents ne Teffraient. 16. On n'a plus ni pere ni m^re 
ni patrie. 17. Ce qui m'6tonnait c'^tait de ne d^couvrir 
aucun ennemi ni derri^re ni h, droite ni k gauche. 18. C'est 
un plus grand malheur que tu ne penses. 19. Je gagne 
dix fois plus que je n'ai gagn^ de ma vie. 20. Je lui ai 
^crit de ne pas venir. 

1. No one was speaking. 2. No one had come from 
our home. 3. Nothing could disturb our happiness. 
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4. Nobody was inclined to eat 5. Not a friend came. 
6. We could see nothing, neither on the ri^ht nor on the 
left 7. He will come sooner than we thmk. 8. He is 
neither better nor worse than his friends. 9. I know 
neither where you come from nor where you are going. 
10. All this was but the beginning. 11. He will say yes 
or no. 12. What astonished me was not to see them. 
13. He used to dream of nothing but that. 14. I have 
only earned a little. 15. You do not know it, nor he 
either. 16. I have neither pens, ink, nor paper. 17. I 
have no trust but in myself. 18. We have seen neither 
them nor their children. 19. He is neither taller nor 
stronger than his brother is. 20. No one was inclined to 
tell us the news. 

EXERCISE XIV. 

Negatives — continued, 

1. J'ai peur que nous ne soyons gagn^s par le brouillard. 
2. 11 n'est pas de p^cheur qui ne fasse cela. 3. Je ne 
crains pas que lui m'accuse jamais d'ambition. 4. Pas une 
porta qui ne fiit barr6e, pas un volet qui ne fiit ferm^. 
6. n avait la consigne de n'y laisser entrer personne, k 
moins que ce ne f At quelqu'un du regiment. 6. Je doutais 
que ce nouveau visage lui fClt agr^able. 7. Je ne doutais 
pas que le nouveau venu ne flit le bienvenu. 8. Ces 
hommes ^taient tri^s ; pas un qui ne fUt bon marin, bon 
soldat et bon royaliste. 9. Ces contrebandiers surveill6rent 
cette voile, craignant que ce ne flit quelque garde-c6te. 
10. Pas un bataillon qui ait maintenant plus de quatre 
cents hommes. 11. Peut-^tre le connaissez-vous plus que 
vous ne voulez dire. 12. J'emp^cherai que la chose ne 
soit d^couverte. 13. Tu ne me feras plus de reproches que 
je ne m'en fais. 14. La nuit 6tait noire plus que ne le 
sont d'ordinaire les nuits d'^t6. 15. On 6tait hors de 
route, plus au sud qu'on ne devait T^tre. 16. Puisque 
vous semblez craindre que je n'en parle, c'est que vous 
n'avez rien k m'en dire. 17. II n*y avait de lumi^re nulle 
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part. 18. Je ne vois ni ciel ni terre, et je crains que cet 
enfant-l^ ne prenne la fi^yre si nous restons ici. 19. II n'a 
plus avec lui que quelques hommes. 20. II n'y avait pas 
que la t^te, il y avait le squelette. 

1. I am afraid you will talk of it. 2. You ought not 
to fear that I shall talk of it. 3. I have orders to let no 
one enter, unless it be a friend. 4. I doubt whether it is 
one of the regiment. 5. I have no doubt he is one of 
ours. 6. I fear the door is not barred. 7. They watched, 
fearing that I was some smuggler. 8. Not one of us who 
does not do that. 9. There was not a sail anywhere. 

10. The day was warmer than winter days commonly are. 

11. I was afraid the fog would overtake us if we stayed 
there. 12. We must prevent the thing being found out. 
13. All were picked men: not one who was not a good 
soldier. 14. We had only a handful of men. 15. I have 
reproached myself more than you can do. 16. You knew 
him better than you cared to say. 17. We are lost> unless 
some one come. 18. We are out of the road, more to the 
right than we ought to be. 19. I am not afraid of you 
accusing me of ambition. 20. There was not only the 
regiment, there was the whole battalion. 



The Infinitive. 

§ 53. The infinitive is not really a mood, but a verbal 
substantive introducing the action of the verb apart 
from connexions of time and person. As such, the 
infinitive can stand in any of the relations which can 
be filled by a substantive, e.g. as subject, object, attri- 
butive genitive or dative, etc. In English there are two 
such verbal nouns : (1) the infinitive, (2) the gerund-form 
in 'iTig, 

To live is to suflFer. \ ^r- > x xr • 
Living is suffering. } Vivre c est souffnr. 
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§ 54- The uses of the infinitive as object to various 
kinds of verbs may be arranged in a series, in which the 
character of the infinitive as a verbal substantive be- 
comes more and more marked. 

§ 55- First As in other languages, the infinitive may 
have its connexion of time and mood given to it by the 
so-called modal auxiliaries, pouvoir, voidoir, etc., to which 
the infinitive stands in the grammatical position of 
object. [Sometimes called Prolate Infinitive.] 

Je veux aller. 

Obs. A strict modal cannot have its construction completed 
otherwise than by an infinitive. It is to be noticed that sundry 
transitive verbs are at times used as modals i^entends Us porter ^ 
" I mean to carry them ; " je eaia le /aire, ^* I know how to do 
it." 

(Cp. . . . he knew ^ 

Himself to sing and build the lofty rhyme.) 

§ 56. Second. With verbs of thinking and declaring^ 
if the subject of the dependent verb is the same as the 
subject of the principal verb, an infinitive is used. The 
subject to this infinitive is not expressed; the infinitive 
itself must be regarded as the object to the principal verb. 
[Semi-prolate.] 

Je croyais servir la cause du roL 

§ 57. Third. With verbs of seeing and hearing, etc., 
when the subject of the dependent verb is the same 
as the object of the principal verb, an accusative and 
infinitive is used, which, t^en as a single expression, 
stands for the grammatical object to the principal verb. 
[Accusative and Infinitive.] 

Je les re^ardai passer. 

J'entendis crier les enfants. 

Ohe. Notice that the tendency to put the verbs side by side dis- 
arranges the grammatical order of the words. 



(Cp. . . . save indeed^ 
ield this ix 



Thou canst make yield this iron-mooded Duke.) 
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§58. Fawrth, The character of the infinitive as a 
verbal substantive is most marked, when the accusative 
is not the subject to an intransitive infinitive but the 
object to a transitive one. [ Verbal Substantive proper.] 

Je les regardai porter. I watched them cairied, 
Je Fai entendu raconter. / Jiave heard it narrated, 

Obs. The literal translation of these examples would be, "I 
watched a carrying them ; " ^' I have heard narrate it." In the 
first example, porter is at once a substantive to regarder and a verb 
to 2m ; in the second example, raconter is object to ai entendu and 
at the same time goyerns le. In English we use the passive voice 
rather than such a construction, but even in prose instances may 
be found ; e.g. " They caused shut the gates of the tower." — Otd 
Mortality, 

§ 59. After what has been said of the nature of the 
infinitive it will be plain that this is the part of the 
verb to be used after prepositions. 

Sans fairs de bruit. 

Obs, 1. In some abridged adverbial clauses the active participle 
is used, and, though commonly accompanied by the preposition en, 
must not be changed to the infinitive : — en descendant la rue none 
fa^sions hdlte. 

Obs, 2, Pour is used with an infinitive, as an abridged final 
clause, but the subject of the infinitive must be the same as that 
of the principal verb. After simple tenses of alter and venir an 
infinitive may be used even without pour : — il vint me voir, " he 
came and saw me." 

Obs. 3. The Latin participle in -dus would be translated into 
French by an infinitive preceded by a ; this is common with Ure 
and with verbs of feeling, but not confined to such verbs :—je 
me trouvais mains ikplaindre qu^eux, 

Obs, 4. Avoir h followed by an infinitive is like the English " to 
have to ; " it is very common in connexion with ne , , , que : — 
nous itions arrives au moment oil nous n^amons qu^di toniber. 

Obs. 5. Where the infinitive with de ot ii replaces a noun in the 
genitive or dative cases respectively, the use and its explanation 
are easy. But the majority of transitive verbs (with the exception, 
that is, of the classes above, §§ SS-58), if followed by an infinitive 
in French, are found to use d^ or ^ even though a noun replacing 
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such an infinitiye would have been an accusative case with no 
preposition. It is difficult to classify these uses or to account for 
the fact. In the case of de it often seems as if the genitive followed 
an unexpressed accusative of kindred meaning implied in the 
principal verb. With d, there seems frequently to be implied a 
suggestion of adm or tendfency. The subject is beyond the scope 
of these Exercises, but must be kept in sight in translation. 

EXERCISE XV, 

The Infinitive. 

1. J'entendais siffler les balles et souffler les boulets. 
2. Je ne veux pas entendre parler de cela. 3. lis me 
suivaient poor Tentendre dire. 4. Nous en avons vu passer 
tous les jours. 5. Je regardais d^filer ces trois ou quatre 
cents hommes. 6. En se voyant porter en triomphe. 

7. Les id6es qui me traversaient Tesprit ne sont pas k d6crire. 

8. Cela ne m'emp^cha pas de voir une ^chelle se poser k 
notre lucame. 9. II me semble entendre parler de choses 
que je n'ai pas vues. 10. Combien de fois je Fai entendu 
raconter ! 11. EUe ne pouvait jamais rester sans rien faire. 
12. Je me mis k courir sans lever la t^te. 12. Sans r6- 
pondre je me d^plchai d'y courir. 14. II descendait la rue 
sans s'arrSter nulle part. 15. Je regardais sans savoir ou 
toumer. 16. lis se retir^rent sans rien dire. 17. Tout k 
coup il se sentit saisir le bras. 18. Nous nous en allSmes 
aprSs avoir fait chacun ses reflexions. 19. Nous attendimes 
en rSvant Tun en face de Tautre sans oser nous regarder. 
20. Apr^s s'Stre ainsi r^joui quelques instants, il se remet- 
tait k lire. 

1. They were watching the soldiers go by. 2. We heard 
horses passing. 3. I heard them shout. 4. To live in this 
style is not good. 5. I heard things related that I could 
not understand. 6. These things are not to be described. 
7. They had not heard it related. 8. I do not wish to hear 
the news told. 9. He went past without looking at us. 
10. I felt my foot seized. 11. He withdrew without saying 
anything. 12. We had arrived without knowing it. 
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13. On hearing the news I fell to running. 14. He has 
gone away after doing us much harm. 15. Each withdrew, 
making his reflections on what had happened. 16. He came 
and spoke of that. 17. I could hear the bullets whistling. 

18. We set oflF without venturing to raise our heads. 

19. I fancy I have seen these things. 20. After having 
heard such things said they withdrew. 



Faire. 

§6o. The constructions oi faire illustrate on every 
page of French the substantival nature of the infinitive. 
At the risk of repeating to some extent what has been 
already said, it is worth taking this verb by itself; for 
great care is needed in managing correctly the cases of 
the objects attendant on faire with an infinitive. 

§ 6l. There is, firsty the ordinary construction of 
"accusative and infinitive," where the object to the 
principal verb is the subject to some intransitive infini- 
tive. 

Je les fis venir, / made them come, 

§ 62. Secondly y there is the construction of the 
"verbal substantive proper," where the infinitive is 
trandtivCy and must have an object of its own. Sup- 
pose the word venir of the last example replaced by 
porter. This will change not only the sense but the 
syntax; porter will take les for its object, and must 
itself stand for object to fis ; the literal sense will be, 
" I made a carrying them." 

Je les fis porter. I had them carried, 

§ 63. Thirdly, this last construction may have an 
addition. The infinitive porter , since it is a transitive 
verb, may have a remoter object as well as its nearer one 
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les. In other words, the person by whom the carr)ring 
was done may be brought in ; such a person must appear 
in the case proper to the remoter object, and will be a 
dative of the agent 

Je les lui fis porter. / had them carried by him, 

Je les fis porter au gar9on. / had them carried by the 



Obs. 1. Notice that the connexion of favre with the infinitiye 
that follows is so close that pronouns conjunctiye to that infinitive 
stand before /aire ; they make faire an auxiliary to the infinitive. 
This is just the same if the infinitiye is refiexiye :— iZ ieftt tuer, 
<' he got himself killed." 

Oba, 2. A dative, as above, is almost always that of the agent, 
but, apart from the context, it would not be certain that the dative 
was not that of the recipient, the agent being still unexpressed ; 
e.g. Je lui fis rendrele mien may mean either (1) '^I made him 
give up the dog," or (2) ^^ I had the dog given back to him." 

Obs. 3. And, when the dative is not expressed, the context is 
required in the case of all those infinitives, which are used some- 
times intransitively, sometimes transitively. Thus, je le ferai bovre 
may mean (1) " I will make him drink," (2) *' I will nave it drunk." 

Obs, 4. The dative of the agent is sometimes replaced by par : — 
eUe rangeait lesplantes qu'elle a/oait fait cueUlir en route par les 
guides. 



Laisser. 

§ 64. What has been said of faire applies also to 
laisser, with this reservation, that modern writers some- 
times extend the construction of the " accusative and 
infinitive" to transitive infinitives. 

II avait laiss^ Gauvain entamer le si6ge sur le point 
oppose. 

But if the personal object to laisser is left till after 
the infinitive it must appear as a dative of the agent. 

Je ne devais rien laisser soup9onner k mon ami. 
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Still more must the dative of the agent be strictly 
retained in sentences where the use of the less accurate 
construction would bring two accusatives together. 

Je le leur laissai dire. 

Obs. The use of to " let " (t.e. " cause") with a transitive infinitive 
may be found in English poetry : — " King Arthur let proclaim a 
joust." 

§ 65. The verbs entendre, voir, and ou^r are some- 
times used, like faire, with a dative of the agent. 

Je Tai entendu dire k feu mon f r^re. I have heard my 
late brother say it. 



EXERCISE XVI. 

Faire and Laisser. 

1. Le d^sir de sauver leurs biens les faisait fuir l^he- 
ment. 2. L'ordre arriva de faire partir le \^ et le 2® 
bataillon. 3. II finit par se laisser trainer. 4. On aimait 
mieux se laisser d6pouiller. 5. Faites-vous aimer. 6. II 
faut tftcher de faire croire aux gens qu'on est bien. 
7. J'esp^re lui faire raconter sa fortune. 8. II ne se laissait 
ni eflFrayer ni surprendre. 9. II ne voulait jamais laisser 
sortir dans la neige le petit Etienne. 10. Us vent se faire 
casser les os en Espagne. 1 1 . Ne vous f aites plus si longtemps 
attendre. 12. La perte de leur sang les avait fait mourir. 
13. J'avais laiss6 bourrer sa pipe k Jean. 14. Nous lui 
flmes alors apprendre un m6tier. 15. Telles sont les 
cruaut^s que je leur voyais exercer. 16. J'ai vu souvent 
que les hommes sont heureux en se laissant conduire par 
des femmes pareilles. 17. Un bruit de voix lui fit toumer 
la t^te. 18. J'ai souvent entendu dire k mon cher ami qu'il 
n'avait jamais voulu voyager qu'^ pied. 19. Ses familiers 
eux-mSmes s'^taient laiss6 tromper. 20. Je me suis laiss6 
dire que cette vieille bd.tisse avait 6t6 un hdpital. 
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1. I let them sleep. 2. I made them drink some wine. 
3. He lets himself be plundered. 4. Do not let yourself 
be deceived. 5. We will make him tell his story. 6. I 
will make him say yes. 7. I was wishing to let my 
brother know the news. 8. Have you had those things 
brought? 9. Get them hidden. 10. I have not had any- 
thing done. 11. I have had wine and bread brought. 
12. He will not let himself be frightened. 13. They have 
gone to get their bones broken in the war. 14. He has 
told me the things that he used to see practised by them. 
15. He will try to make the others believe this. 16. I 
hear no more talking of this. 17. We will not let them 
go out in the snow. 18. Make your friend learn a business. 
19. Every one wishes to make him tell the story of the 
battle. 20. I have heard no talk of it. 



EXERCISE XVIL 

Faire and Laisser — continued. 

1. Je vois bien que pour Favoir telle que vous la voulez 
il faudra la faire faire expr^. 2. II ne pronon9a plus 
qu'avec effort les demi^res syllabes, et encore apr^s se les 
6tre fait r^p^ter trois fois. 3. L'enfant se laissa coucher. 
4. Je ne ferais pas perdre du temps k des hommes qui ont 
sans doute quelque chose de mieux k faire. 5. Un instinct 
de rage lui fit juger que c'^tait moi. 6. Quand on est 
heureux et fier, le courage de faire accepter son bonheur 
aux autres parait facile. 7. Vous avez fait embarquer vos 
malles ? 8. Je lui laissai seulement pressentir que j'^tais 
un pen bless6. 9. Quand j'ouvris les yeux, le soleil se 
faisait d6j^ sentir. 10. Personne ne paraissait lui en avoir 
entendu parler. 11. Cet embrasement de toutes mes 
facult^s se faisait sentir k moi. 12. Le porte-drapeau s'est 
fait sabrer sans licher son drapeau. 13. La r^plique ne 
s'est pas fait attendre. 14. Ce cri fit ouvrir les yeux au 
bless^. 15. Qa fait voir k ta m^re que tu Taimes. 
16. Autrement les gens de loi s'en mdlent, les brouillent 
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ensemble, et leur font tout manger en proems. 17. Tout 
ce derangement k propos d'un rien du tout comme ce 
Gilliatt faisait hausser les ^panles aux hommes graves. 
18. A ceux qui n'ont pas rencontr^ ce regard je ne pournd 
jamais faire comprendre quelle est sa puissance myst^ri- 
euse. 19. C'^tait une sorte de chambre qu'un grand vieux 
ch^ne avait laiss6 prendre chez lui k cet homme. 20. Son 
mari se mit k la d^tester tout k fait et k lui d^fendre de 
laisser la Zabelle et son gars remettre les pieds dans le 
moulin. 

1. An impulse of rage made him turn his head. 
2. That makes lawyers shrug their shoulders. 3. We 
shall have to get it made on purpose. 4. I won't make 
him lose any time. 5. I shall never make your friend 
understand this. 6. Has he had the things put on board 1 

7. This will let your parents see that you love them. 

8. He had the words repeated two or three times. 9. The 
children have let themselves be put to bed. 10. I wish to 
make others accept my happiness. 11. The standard- 
bearer did not let the others see that he was wounded. 

12. He has let himself be cut down by the enemy. 

13. The sun was already up, and was making itself felt. 

14. I have never heard him speak of it. 15. One can 
never make the power of such faculties understood by 
those who have not got them. 16. All this disturbance 
has made them lose much time. 17. He had made himself 
a sort of room under the oak. 18. Your happiness made 
itself felt by all. 19. I must have a trunk made on 
purpose. 20. The lawyers have made them lose all in 
suits. 

The Dative. 

§66. The Dative, as the case proper to the person 
affected by the action of the verb, often coincides with 
our own use of it. But there are many instances in 
which the English usage is not a safe guide to the 
French. These are reminiscences of Latin construe- 
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tions ; and it must be remembered that the French d, 
besides marking a dative, sometimes does duty for the 
Latin preposition ad. 

§ 67. The dative is used in French for the remoter 
object after these classes of verbs : — to command, per- 
siiade,forbid ; to ask, demand from, deprive, buy from ; to 
pardon, to please, obey, believe in, trust ; to resist, refuse, 
hurt ; to resemble. 

Obs. 1. An infinitive as nearer object to a verb of commanding 
requires de ; when dire is used in the sense of '' to command," it 
must, of course, have the construction of such a verb ; notice, how- 
ever, that prier takes an accusative of the person : — dites-lui de 
venir : en te priant de notis aider. 

Obs. 2. A verb that governs a dative cannot properlv have a 
passive, but obdir and pardonner are exceptions : — le ro% fut ohii 
plus qyHL ne voulait. 

§ 68. The dative of the remoter object in speaking of 
parts of the body is to be particularly remembered: 
such a dative represents an English possessive adjective 
or the possessive case of a noun. 

II me saisit le bras. 

Je serrai la main k Edmond. 

§ 69. The dative of the possessor, properly used after 
^tre d, has various extensions. Thus a dative of the 
person may be added to emphasise a possessive adjec- 
tive, or may replace a possessive adjective in an objec- 
tive case. 

Notre honneur k nous est de rester ici. 
Quelques-uns avaient des id^es^ k eux. 

Obs. In the expression c^dtait it qui there is an omission of celui 
and an attraction of the relative : — c^etait d quiferait Idcher prise 
b. V autre. 

§70. Comparative expressions such as, "by how 
much ... by so much," "the more . . . the more," 
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have for the most part lost in English the sign of the case. 
The dative may be seen, by the derivation of the word 
at any rate, in atUant . . . autant, but there is no trace 
either of case or article in "pltcs . . . plvs," ''plus . . . 
nwins'* and the like. 

Autant la premiere attaque avait 6t6 imp6tueuse, autant 

la demi6re 6tait lente et prudente. 
Plus on regardait, plus il vous manquait de choses. 
Plus il cherchait k raisonner et k se cahner, moins U en 

venait k bout. 

Obs. The second part is sometimes introduced by et : — plus je tn'y 
essaie et moins je peux me le m^tre dans la tete, 

EXERCISE XVIII. 

The Dative. 

1. Dites-lui de vous le montrer. 2. H nous a command6 
d'aller. 3. Je lui avertis de ne pas rentrer trop tard. 
4. II fit signe k sa femme de nous donner une bonne 
tranche de pain. 5. Les mar^chaux ob^issent aux mini- 
stres, les officiers aux mar^chaux, les soldats aux officiers. 
7. Nous leur reprlmes les positions perdues la veille. 8. Je 
voyais k sa figure lorsqu'une chose ne lui plaisait pas. 9. lis 
pouvaient faire ce qui leur plairait. 10. Je lui pardonnais 
de bien bon coeur. 11. Nous ne ressemblions plus k des 
hommes. 12. 11 avait choisi ses plus grands ennemis pour 
leur demander des conseils. 13. II renonce k ses id6es de 
guerre. 14. Je me suis d6rob6 k ses remerciements. 
16. Est-ce que c'est k vous qu'on a pris ces choses ? 16. Je 
le lui defends. 17. Comment pouvaient ils r6sister k tant 
de mis^res? 18. Vous dites bien d'autres choses aux- 
quelles je ne crois pas. 19. II dit k un de ses fusiliers de 
porter le drapeau. 20. Oe sent des paysans auxquels on 
veut 6ter leurs biens. 

1. I told him to wait. 2. We have forgiven him every- 
thing. 3. They have taken all his goods from him. 
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4. Tell him to bring me all the things. 5. She was like 
her father. 6. The peasants used to believe these stories. 

7. I have warned him not to come. 8. Has he forbidden 
you that ? 9. We ought to obey the laws. 10. She 
beckoned them to come. 11. We have not been able to 
resist the foe. 12. We will try to take these notions from 
them. 13. We have snatched the victory from our 
enemies. 14. He has never been able to forgive her. 
15. We will ask advice from our friends. 16. They have 
come to ask our pardon. 17. They have deceived us. 
18. We have abandoned our notions of glory. 19. He 
does what he pleases. 20. We could not oppose them any 
more. 

EXERCISE XIX. 

The Dative — continued, 

1. En effet ce chateau est k lui. 2. Plus il r^fl^chissait 
k ce qu'il venait de voir, plus il 6tait boulevers6. 3. II 
avait ses id^es k lui. 4. Leur affaire k eux n'^tait pas de 
r^sister. 5. II avait une mani^re k lui de traverser dans 
tons les sens le pays sans ^tre vu de personne. 6. Qu'est- 
ce que vous lui reprochez k cette monarchie ? 7. Les belles 
actions laides k voir sont les plus difficiles k faire. 

8. C'6tait k qui s'en assurerait par ses yeux. 9. Ce fut k 
qui se pr^cipiterait dans Tescalier. 10. Toucher k la vic- 
toire c'est une ivresse. 11. Ce mois, qui 6tait le terme de 
mes aspirations les plus ardentes, touchait k son dernier 
jour. 12. II ne put se soustraire au plaisir de respirer Tair 
libre. 13. Faites-moi done marcher 9a. 14. Mais mourir, 
c'est notre affaire k nous autres, ce n'est pas la v6tre k vous. 
15. II y avait ca et 1^ de gros rochers, comme si les titans 
s'6taient jet6 des pav^s k la tite. 16. II dompta vite ce 
mouvement qui ressemblait presque k de la joie. 17. Qui 
voyait le drame ne pensait plus au th^S,tre. 18. Le plus 
difficile restait k faire. 19. Qui veut 9a doit s'adresser k 
moi. 20. Vous avez tu6 ou disperse ceux qui s'etaient 
joints k nous. 
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1. He had a way of his own of doing this. 2. Whose 
is the manor-house that we see 1 3. It was no business 
of theirs to obey him. 4. The older he is the wiser he 
becomes. 5. What do you reproach him with 1 6. I do 
not reproach him with anything, but I forbid him to come. 
7. It was a case of who should see you first. 8. He has 
opposed my most ardent "hopes. 9. If we want to know 
it, we must refer to him. 10. They vied in obeying him 
the best. 11. Fighting is no concern of yours. 12. The 
more I think of it the less I believe it. 13. We have 
forgiven those who had joined our enemies. 14. On 
seeing the drama we thought no more of the theatre. 
15. What remained to be done was the hardest. 16. They 
had a way of their own of withdrawing from the move- 
ment. 17. That looks like the ch&teau, which you bought 
of him. 18. One cannot resist a movement like that. 
19. They had seized each other's hands. 20. He has 
refused us the pardon that we asked of him. 



The Genitive. 

§ 71- Many of the meanings of the genitive, arising 
as they do from the Latin genitive or from the ablative 
with and without " de*' are sufficiently familiar to make 
their use natural Such, for instance, are genitives 
denoting separation, origin, possession, material, instru- 
ment, Tnanner, and the partitive genitive. But in some 
instances there are well-marked differences to be 
noticed. 



§ 72. All words expressing the idea of nearness re- 
quire a genitive. French starts, as it were, at the other 
end of the line, and thinks of " near from" rather than 
" near to." 

II s'assit pr^s de moi 
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§ 73- After passive verbs of sense and feeling the 
genitive is often used to express the agent 

J'6tais vu de tous. 

H est aim6 de ses camarades. 

Ohs, This is the same construction that used to be common in 
English, and may be noticed, for instance, constantly in the 
Authorised Version. 

§ 74- To the partitive use of the genitive, which has 
been already considered in connexion with the article, 
must be referred the genitive of an adjective or parti- 
ciple used substantivaUy after ce qui, que, quoi, quelqu'un, 
quelque chose, rien, etc., and sometimes after a substan- 
tive. 

Qu'avait-il fait de si admirable 1 

ll y avait quelqu'un de plus gravement bless6 que lui. 

G'est du temps de gagn6. 

Ohs, 1. Notice the genitive after a superlative, where we should 
say " in : " — U plus dgd du milage. 

Ohs, 2. Notice also the partitive use of the superlative \^il 
arrvva des premieTs, " he came among the first." 

§ 7S " More than," if followed by a cardinal numeral 
must be translated by plus de, (This is probably a 
reminiscence of the Latin ablative after a comparative.) 

Plus de vingt conscrits dtaient venus. 

§ 76- A genitive is sometimes used of measurement 
and vumbering, 

Un foss6 large de vingt pieds. 
Une arm6e forte de quinze mille. 

§ 77. The following are common verbs requiring 
a genitive: — -jouir, se souvenir, s'ap&rcevoir, profiter. 
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s^emparer, se servir, se reposer, ^hariger, se garder, se 
moqtcer, s'effarcer, se difier, abuser. 

Obi. 1. Instances of these verbs occur in the exercises ; it is 
good practice to tiy to refer the genitives after Uiem to some 
recognised usage. 

Om. 2. 8e rappder has the same meaning as se souvenir y but 
takes an accusative, — '' to recall a thing to one's-self,'' instead of 
<< to bethink one*s-self of a thing." 

Ohs, 3. The simple verb apeTcevovr^ used in the same sense as the 
reflexive i^apercevoiry takes an accusative. 



EXERCISE XX. 

The Genitive. 

I. n s'^tait approch^ de la viUe. 2. J'avais approch^ 
men rouet du feu. 3. Le chirargien s'^tait arr^t^ pr6s de 
Tautre lit 4. Les blesses seront plus pr6s de chez eux. 
5. n ne iouissait pas d'un bon caract^re. 6. Peu de temps 
apr^s nois devioii^ jouir d'un nouveau spectacle. 7. L'idL 
m'6tait venue plus d'une fois. 8. C'est un hiver dont on 
se souviendra longtemps. 9. Je m'en souviendrai toute 
ma vie. 10. H comprit tout d'abord ce dont il s'agissait. 
11. n n'avait pu s'emparer des ponts. 12. Ce fut un 
homme ^ cheval qui venait d'arriver. 13. Le chef venu, 
tout changea de face. 14. Les autres y ont laiss^ de leurs 
OS. 16. Plus de trente vaisseaux sont arrives. 16. 11 
chercha des yeux ses fr^res. 17. Une foule de gens s'ao- 
coururent pour jouir de ces bienfaits. 18. II voyait 4 
peine ceux qui criaient son nom, mais il 6tait vu de tous. 
19. G'est le meilleur soldat de la gamison. 20. G'^tait un 
mur haut de quinze pieds. 

1. It is a war that we shall long remember. 2. I could 
not remember what you had told me. 3. The enemy has 
secured the position. 4. We were approaching the town. 
5. It is not a question of fighting. 6. We shdl be nearer 
home. 7. We went out to enjoy the wonderful sight. 
8. He is the oldest man in the town. 9. They will not 
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laugh at us long. 10. It is impossible to say what has 
happened. 11. He was not esteemed by his neighbouis. 

12. We ought to torn the opportunity to account 

13. The soldiers had crossed a moat thirty feet wide. 

14. There were more than eighty prisoners. 15. He was 
speaking with a clear voice. 16. Things altered in 
appearance when you came. 17. We understood at once 
what was the matter. 18. He perceived nothing. 19. The 
commander has just come. 20. I was following them with 
my eyes. 

EXERCISE XXL 

The GEmTiVE—continusd. 

1. II se servait indiff^remment de sa main droite et de 
sa main gauche. 2. II ^tait assez riche pour se reposer un 
peu des affaires. 3. H s'^tait approch^ plus pr^s encore 
de Textr^me bord de la falaise. 4. H profitait des marges 
basses pour d^pouiller les r6cifs de tout ce que le naufrage 
leur avait partag4 5. Vous recevrez votre commission en 
r^gle, sign6e de tous les membres du Gomit6. 6. II se fit 
accompagner de trois hommes. 7. II venait d'apercevoir 
quelqu'un qui le regardait. 8. Elle se sentait dans une 
sorte dliallucination dent elle se d6fiait instinctivement. 

9. La cour martide sera compos^e de trois juges. 

10. Eien de tout cela ne te regarde pas. 11. H avait 
I'habitude, r^put^e de bon exemple, d'assister de sa 
personne auz executions. 12. II comparaissait devant 
quelqu'un de redoutable. 13. II a bien fallu de se servir 
des materiaux du pass^. 14. II ^tait de ces hommes qui 
s'efforcent de ne rien eprouver. 15. II se reposait de ses 
affaires sur lui. 16. Tant6t j'ai profits de ce qu'on ne se 
battait pas, et je suis mont6 sur le plateau. 17. Suivi des 
yeux par tous ceux de la colonne d'attaque il se mit k 
gravir les pierres. 18. Je me garderai de reconstruire le 
passe. 19. Je n'abuse pas de la bont6 de mes amis. 
20. EUes nous ont soign^s de leur mieux. 
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1. I have tamed to account the materials of the past. 
2. It was something formidable that presented itself to our 
eyes. 3. Nothmg of that concerns us. 4. Beware of going 
near the edge of the cliff. 5. Now that he is rich, he can 
rest from business. 6. The judge misused the court- 
martial. 7. I shall remember this sight all my life. 8. We 
took advantage of the low tide to get near the wreck. 9. He 
used hands and feet to climb the stones. 10. He had just got 
near the reefs. 11. The commission was signed by all the 
members. 12. He was personally present at the court- 
martial. 13. He was one of those who know how to turn 
everything to account. 14. There is nothing more formid- 
able than such reefs. 15. The column of attack was 
approaching the plateau. 16. I shall beware of misusing 
your kindness. 1 7. They have cared for us with their best. 
18. It has been necessary to use all the materials that there 
were. 19. They laughed at all our efforts to secure the 
plateau. 20. One must feel misgivings about an enemy's 
kindness. 

Tense Idioms. 

§ 78. Certain differences between English and French 
in the use of tenses are to be carefully observed for 
translation and writing. 

§ 79. In speaking of a past state or action extending 
up to the present, where in English we use a perfect 
tense, generally with the expression for such and such 
a time, French, in a more classical manner, uses the 
present with sinc^ such a time. Similarly, where the 
past state or action extended up to a certain past 
moment, our pluperfect must be changed to a French 
imperfect 

Je le desire depuis longtemps. 1 heme been wa/ntin^ it 
for a long whUe, (Cp. Latin : jamjpridem id cupio.) 

Je vouB attendais depuis longtemps. / have been long 
awaitmg you, (Jarndiu vos exspectabam,) 
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§ 80. The verb in a temporal clause is often in 
English in the present, although the verb in the prin- 
cipal sentence is in the future. This inaccuracy must 
be corrected in passing into French ; an English present 
must become a future, and an English perfect a future 
perfect. 

Je lui du*ai quand je le verrai. / tuUl tell him when I 

see him. 
Je le ferai aussitdt que je serai venu. I will do it as 

soon as I have come. 

§ 81. The imperfect tense, which is proper to express 
a process or a hoMt, is used more frequently in French 
narrative than in English. The preterite is used for 
the definite events or single acts, and the intermediate 
stages are filled up in the imperfect. There are several 
English expressions which, according to the context, 
will translate these imperfects as imperfects, and it is 
well at first to practise so translating them. 

§ 82. In conversation, on the other hand, the preterite 
indefinite is the commonest of all tenses ; e.g. ** I came " 
must be translated in a dialogue, je suis venu. 

§ 83. It must be remembered that modal verbs in 
French form past and compound tenses of their own, 
whereas most of the corresponding English modals — 
cauy must, ought, etc. — only reach the same end by throw- 
ing the infinitive following them into the past tense. 
Such English constructions need a careful readjustment 
in passing into French. 

La bataille a dii 6tre terrible. The battle must have 
been dreadful. 

Obs. The same construction as in EngUsh is occasionally used ; 
e.g. c^est airm que doivmt Hire passdes Us chases, 

D 
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§ 84^ The compound conditional of defooir must be 
used to translate '' ought to have/' in speaking of some- 
thing past and now impossible. Similarly, aurais pu 
will mean " could have," aurais voulu " should like to 
have." 

J'aurais dd y songer. 

J'aurais voulu m'6chapper. 

Nous aurions pu nous &cher. 

0&«. 1. Notice that English is apt to be inaccurate even where 
there is no grammatical difficulty in the matter ; e.g, " I should 
likd to have done it/' for '^ I should have liked to do it/' faurais 
voulu le fairt, 

Obs, 2. The simple conditional is often used in French where 
we should expect the present indicative. The effect is to tone 
down the statement : — vous devriez oMer le voir, " you should go 
and see him." 

Obs. 3. The imperfect subjunctive is often used instead of the 
past conditional : — on VeM fait eocprls qu'U rUtfdii pas iU phis ter- 
rible. The two tenses are used indifferently in a curious idiom 
with dire and crovre: — on aurait dU un diTrumche, "you would 
have said it was Sunday :*' on e4t dit un spectre, " you would have 
said it was a ghost i" on av/rait cru le mois du juin, 

exercise xxii. 
Tense Idioms. 

1. Depuis quand §tes-vous ici % 2. Tous les hommes en 
parlent depuis des si^cles. 3. lis se connaissaient depuis 
leur enfance. 4. Vous avez dtl en entendre parler. 5. Tu 
devais traiter ces dames avee tous les 6gards dus ^ leur 
fortune. 6. Les allies devaient payer chSrement leur vic- 
toire. 7. Tout soldat a dd savoir cela. 8. O'^tait pourtant 
notre m^re, et nous devious lui c^der. 9. J'aurais dd 
partir tout de suite apr^s souper. 10. J'aurais dii lui 
pardonner de bon coeur. 11. Nous devious avoir de 
mauvaises mines. 12. On aurait cru que de ces hommes il 
ne devait plus m^me rester un souvenir. 13. Demain 
quand tu te l^veras il y aura des nouvelles. 14. C'est le 
lendemain qu'il aurait fallu voir le village. 15. Vous 
devriez rougir de passer ainsi votre existence h, bavarder. 
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16. J'aurais voulu courir k la maison. 17. Yous avez it 
voir de belles choses. 18. On edt dit que lea oiseaux 
s'en mllaient. 19. On aurait dit un poltron. 20. Quelqu'un 
qui ett 6t6 pr^s de lui Vett entenda murmurer k demi- 
voix. 

1. I have known him for forty years. 2. This had gone 
on for at least twenty minutes. 3. Have you been here 
long ? 4. You must have seen them in the street. 6. You 
should have forgiven him. 6. They ought to have set off 
at once. 7. I could have done it myself. 8. We shall see 
him when he comes. 9. We will send it when we arrive. 
10. We will send you the books when we have received 
them. 11. They have won the battle, but they have had 
to pay dearly for it. 12. Tell me what I ought to have 
done. 13. The town should have been seen next day. 14. I 
should like to have seen them. 15. One would have said 
they were victims of the war. 16. You must have cut a 
sorry figure. 17. You would have said there was bad news. 
18. Any one who had seen them would have said they 
were allies. 19. It was a friend, and we were bound to 
obey him. 20. We were to suffer much yet before the 
arrival of the others. 

Present Participle. 

§ 8s The so-called present participle in -iiig really 
represents three distinct parts of speech. Take, for 
instance, the following sentences : — 

1. Travelling is one of the pleasures of life. 

2. Foreseeing the danger, they fled. 

3. They uttered piercing shrieks. 

(1) In the first sentence "travelling" is a verbal 

substantive, and might be replaced by the infini- 
tive " to travel." 

(2) In the second sentence " foreseeing " is a gerund- 

farm, denoting the action of the verb, but not as 
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subject. In this particular example the words 
" Foreseeing the danger " form an abridged adver- 
bial clause — " Because they foresaw the danger," 
or " When they foresaw the danger." 
(3) In the third sentence the word " piercing " is a 
participial adjective, agreeing with a substantive 
like any other adjective. 

§ 86. The French termination in -ant, which is called, 
as in English, a present participle, represents the last 
two of these parts of speech — ^the geruncUform and the 
participial adjective. The gerund-form remains unde- 
clined, the other is fully declined as an adjective. The 
sentences above would be translated : — 

(1) Voyager est un des plaisirs de la vie. 

(2) Pr^voyant le danger ils se sauv^rent. 

(3) Ils poussferent des oris per9ants. 

Ohs. Where the English verbal substantive in -ing is used in 
other relations than that of subject, as, for instance, with prepo- 
sitions, it cannot be replaced by an English infinitive. But the 
translation into French will still be by the infinitive : — " he went 
away without answering,'' U s^m alia sans rSpondre, 

§ 87. After verbs of sense, such as voir and entendre, 
there is a choice of constructions, both in French and 
English. They may be followed either by the accu- 
sative and infiinitive, or by the accusative and gerund- 
form. If we think of the action rather than of the 
person performing the action, we use the infinitive; 
e.g. " I heard them sound the retreat." If we think 
rather of the person, we use the gerund-form ; e.g. " I 
heard them sounding the retreat." French has the 
same distinction, but uses an adjectival clause qualifying 
the person more commonly than the gerund-form. 

(1) Je les entendais sonner la retraite. 

(2) Je les entendais sonnant la retraite. 

(3) Je les entendais qui sonnaient la ristraite. 
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§ 88. The indeclinable gerund-form in -ant denotes, 
then> the action of the verb in the same way that the 
infinitive does. As between this form and the declined 
participial adjective, which denotes a state or condition, 
and qualifies a noun as an epithet descriptive of it in 
general, or appropriate to it under the circumstances, 
there can be no difficulty in choosing in the case of 
transitive and reflexive verbs. And even with intransi- 
tive verbs the action denoted by the verb is often so 
plainly intended as. to be a safe guide in translating. 

§ 89. But it is obvious that with intransitive verbs 
the difference between the two implied ideas of "action" 
and " condition " is sometimes very slight, and to decide 
which shade of meaning is to be given becomes a 
delicate matter. Some of the French sentences in the 
following Exercise show how near to each other the two 
notions sometimes run. 

EXERCISE XXIII. 

Present Participle. 

1. Elle ne travaillait plus qu'avec distraction, commen- 
9ant mille esquisses, n'en achevant aucune, et trouvant 
partout le d6goC.t. 2. U y avait 9a et 14 de gros blocs 
sortant de terre. 3. Le voil4 qui revient pire qu'aupara- 
vant. 4. C'^tait le bruit de cent personnes parlant toutes 
h, la fois. 5. Les sables mouvants de la baie du Mont 
Saint Michel d^placent insensiblement leurs dunes. 6. Le 
chien me regardait de ses yeux luisants, ce qui m'inqui- 
6tait. 7. Dans les buissons voisins, les pauvres verdiers, 
grelottant sous leurs plumes ^bouriff^es, jetaient un cri 
plaintif. 8. Je les vis d6filer devant chez nous d'un pas 
lent et ferme, les yeux ^tincelants, les baionnettes rouges. 

9. Nos soldats, mourants de faim s'emparaient de force 
des vivres de tons les hommes isol^s qu ils rencontraient. 

10. O'^tait un singulier spectacle que de voir des hommes 
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coaverts d'or et mourant de faim. 11. Quelques-uns se 
lavaient, riant et plaisantant malgr6 le froid. 12. Main- 
tenant voici diz heures qui sonnent. 13. Quand je 
Tai Yu tout k Theure arriver k ton secours, cela m'a fait 
plaisir. 14. Nous regardions les ^tincelles partir comme 
des ^dairs sous les coups de marteau. 15. Tout cela je 
le vois, sans oublier notre Lisbeth, une bonne vieille, 
souriante et rid^ en casaquin et jupe de toile noire, qui 
file dans un coin. 16. Ces hommes que j'avais vus deux 
minutes avant, pleins de vie et de force, chargeant leurs 
ennemis avec fureur, et bondissant comme des loups, ils 
^taient Ik couches p^le-m^le. 17. Ils d^robent leur toison 
aux brebis tremblantes. 18. Voici des bergers qui d6- 
robent leur toison aux brebis tremblant sous les ciseaux. 

19. Traverser des pays inconnus, entendre parler un Ian- 
gage que vous comprenez k peine, c'est de la solitude. 

20. Le village k ce moment n'est pas k d6peindre; les 
maisons crib&es de balles, les volets pendant k leurs gonds, 
les fen^tres d6fonc6es, les chemin^es chancelantes : dans la 
rue ces chevaux bouscul^s^ se d6battant et saignant : on ne 
peut se le figurer. 

1. We saw them marching by with steady step. 2. I 
heard them shouting and fighting in all the streets. 3. On 
hearing what was going on we ran to the village. 4. There 
they are coming back, all carrying food. 5. We used to 
go to the smithy and watch the sparks fly beneath the blows 
of the hammer. 6. The scene in the rooms was inde- 
scribable; doors hanging by a hinge, windows broken, 
the wreck of tables and chairs scattered over the floor. 
7. Charging their foe, they made themselves masters of the 
street. 8. These shifting sands are gradually filling up the 
bay. 9. In the bushes were sparrows and green linnets, 
shivering and twittering disconsolately. 10. I remember 
my good old aunt^ smilmg and happy, as she spun by the 
fireside. 11. Here and there were starving soldiers, who 
could drag themselves no further in the snow. 12. The 
dog, watching us with his gleaming eyes, used to frighten 
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us all. 13. It was a strange sight, to see men laughing and 
jesting spite of their misery. 14. Now we must end, 
there ^ twelve o'clock striking. 15. Travelling in such 
countries is not a pleasure. 16. To hear such things said 
used to make us sad. 17. I saw him return home happier 
than before. 18. Elnowing what it was that was going on, 
we did not wish to see the town again. 19. It was pleasant 
to see them come to your rescue. 20. They have gone away 
without seeing the old town. 



The Subjunctive. 

§ 90. The cases in which a question arises between 
the use of the indicative and the subjunctive moods in 
the dependent parts of compound sentences lie rather 
outside the scope of this book. But in translating from 
French it is important to try to bring the instances of 
the subjunctive, as they occur, under their proper 
heads. Partly to help in doing this, and partly with a 
view to writing, a few directions may be given. It will 
be convenient to follow the ordinary analysis of com- 
pound sentences. 

A. Substantival Clauses. 

§ 91. (a) Dependent Statement — ^Here the Latin 
accusative and infinitive has for the most part been 
replaced by a clause introduced by the conjunction que. 
If, however, the subject of the dependent clause is the 
same as the subject of the principal verb the infinitive 
is still used, but its subject, which would be in the accu- 
sative case, is understood, not expressed. 

Je croyais voir Tennemi. I thought that I saw the enemy. 

Where the subject of the infinitive is not the same 
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as the principal subject, the construction, if used at all, 
must of course be used in fulL 

Je redemandai les lettres k ceux de mes amis que je 
supposais les avoir conserv^es. 

§ 92. In the clause as introduced by qtie the mood 
must be the indicative, unless it is wished to imply that 
the speaker, or person represented as speaking, is only 
conveying his own thoughts or statements without 
regard to the actual truth of the matter independently 
of his notion of it. A speaker, then, who declares, 
believes, or knows, will ordinarily use the indicative. 

II dira que nous avons bien fait. 
Je sais que vous 6tes un 6goiste. 
II cvoyait que j'^tais Ik, 

§ 93* But if the speaker use any such verbs nega^ 
tivdy or interrogatively he will not generally use the 
mood which states facts apart from speakers' views or 
uncertainties about them. That is to say, in such forms 
of sentence the speaker's own attitude with regard to 
the state of the case is brought more prominently 
forward, and the proper mood to mark this is the sub- 
junctive. 

On ne pouvait dire que le navire tint sa route. 
Jamais il n'aurait imaging qu'il ptlt arriver rien de 

pareil. 
Est-il vrai que ce chien sache tant de choses 1 

But 

Est-ce que cela ne te rdjouit pas ? (= Je sais que cela 
te r6jouit.) 

§ 94. Similarly, the expression of dovbt or denial will 
commonly require the subjunctive. 

II nie que cela soit vrai. 

II 6tait douteux qu'on s'y risqu&t. 
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§ 95. Enough has been said to show what gram- 
marians mean by saying that the subjunctive is the 
mood of tJumght, the indicative of fact, or that the one 
expresses what is stibjective, the other what is objective. 
It will be natuTE^, therefore, to use the subjunctive after 
all verbs or expressions denoting states of mind, such 
as pleasure, fear, surprise, and the like. 

II est heureux que Fritzel se soit rappel^ Tenfant. 
Ce qui m'6tonne c'est qu*il soit venu mourir si loin. 
Je n'aime pas qu'un homme comme vous dise de ces 
choses-lk 

Ohs. 1. The subjunctive follows many impersonal verbs, such as 
Ufaut, il vavJt mievx, il importe, etc., all of which are stbbjective, 
so much so that, though in form the analysis of such sentences 
comes under the head of statement, they are in sense often the 
expression of a toish or command: — u faut que cette histoire 
finisse. 

Obs. 2. Expressions such as U sembUy il paraity imply in them- 
selves an uncertainty on the part of the person using them, and 
are commonly followed by tne subjunctive : but they may be 
equivalent to a statement of assent and be intentionally followed 
by the indicative : — quatre mille contre un, U semble que ce soit 
une force ; U lui paraseadt qu^eUe avail maintenant d, qui parler, 

§ 96. (b) Dependent Qiiestion. — The mood is the indi- 
cative, as in English. 

On lui demanda od ^tait le fleuve et s'il 6tait gel^. 

§ 97- (c) Dependent Command. — The construction is 
often that of the infinitive preceded by de (§ 67, 
Obs. 1). When a clause introduced by qvs is used the 
mood is the subjunctive. 

Quelques-uns demandaient en grS^ce qu'on les achev^t. 
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B. Adjectival Clauses. 

§ 98. An adjectival clause proper, i.e. one which by 
means of a relative simply defines more closely some 
antecedent substantive or pronoun, in precisely the 
same way that an adjective qualifies a substantive, 
uses the indicative mood. 

Voici le livre que vous avez demands. 

§ 99. But the relative may imply more than this. A 
sentence introduced by a relative may be really equiva- 
lent to an adverbial clause, either of consequence, pur- 
pose, or concession. This latent force of the relative is 
expressed in French, as it would be in Latin, by using 
the subjunctive mood. 

Obs. It is usual to put under the head of '* Adjectival " all 
sentences introduced by relatives. But it is plain that there is a 
wide difference between the merely attribative clause and the 
virtually adverbial It would be convenient if the name " Adjec- 
tival '* or " Attributive " were kept for the first dass, and " Rela- 
tive '' for the second ; perhaps it would be better still to ignore 
formal analysis, and put the second class at once under the head of 
" Adverbial," to which they really belong. 

§ 100. Of these relative clauses disguising an adverbial 
relationship the most common is the virtually consecvr- 
tive. 

On souhaitait un chef qui achevS^t la guerre. 

§ lOl. Under this head falls the use of the subjunc- 
tive with a relative whose antecedent is in a negative 
sentence. 

II n'y a rien en tout cela qui doive troubler votre 
sommeil. 
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• § 102. The same consecutive force will be implied 
when the antecedent to the relative is emphasised by 
an adjective in the superlative degree, or by le setU, 
Vunique. 

Nous entr&mes dans cette ville la plus vieille que j'aie 

vue de ma vie. 
L'occasion est toujours le seul conseil qu'on puisse 

suivre. 

Ohs, To use the indicative in such sentences woold mark that 
the consecutive force is quite subordinate to the statement of fact, 
on which the speaker wishes to throw a strong emphasis : — i^eUiie/ni 
Us plus rudes lames que fwi vues de ma vie, 

§ 103. For virtually Concessive Adjectival Clauses see 
§§ 41-43. The mood must always be the subjunctive. 

La nouvelle, quelle qu'elle soit, ne prouve rien. 



C. Adverbial Clauses. 

§ 104. ConseciUive, — ^The clause introduced by qrie 
following de sorte, tellement, si, etc., will be in the indica- 
tive if the actual fact is to be marked more emphatically 
than the conseqtcent fact. Ordinarily this will not be 
the case, and the subjunctive will be used. 

II resserra ses bataillons de fa9on que rien ne piit 

passer k travers. 
n faut encore faire en sorte que Tennemi ne puisse 

nous voir. 
II ^tait tellement absorbs qu'il ne s'^tait interrompu 

qu'une fois. 

§ 105. Conditional. — Si is not used with the future 
indicative nor with the conditional ; nor with any tense 
of the subjunctive except the pluperfect, which is often 
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used in preference to the pluperfect indicative. 
Powrmt que, sans que, h moins que require the subjunc- 
tive. 

Si cette pens^e ett r^ussi, la Yend6e eiit 6t6 inex- 
pugnable. 

Tout lui ^tait bien ^al pourvu qu'elle trouv&t ses 
enfants. 

Cela ressembla k un coup de tonnerre k moins que ce 
ne f^t un coup de canon. 

Je n'irai pas sans qu'il revienne. 

Obs. Sans que sometimes has a consecutive force : — la corvette 
a/vaii ividemmeni svmbri sans qu'un hom/me ichappAt : sometimes 
it is a conjunction of manner : — on ettprls d?un dcueU eans que rien 
V0U8 en avertisse, 

§. I06. Concessive, — QumqiLe, bien qus, etc., take the 
subjunctive; lors mime que, quand mime the subjunctive 
or the conditional. 

Us sont sortis quoiqu'il y ait beaucoup de neige. 
Bien que Tavanc^ ne fiit pas f orc^e encore, le nombre 

devait finir par vaincre. 
Lors m^me que monsieur le marquis mourrait la 

Vendue ne mourra pas. 

§ 107. The common conjunctions that remain may be 
arranged thus by the mood that they require : — 

InDICATIVB. SUBJUNCnVB. 

Temporal. quand, lorsque, etc. avant que. 

Causal. parce que, puisque, etc. 

Final. que, afin que, pour que, 

EXERCISE XXIV, 

The Subjunctive. 

1. Tu m'as donn6 de rinqui^tude, mais je suis content 
que tu aies vu ces mis^res. 2. On ne pouvait nier qu'elle 
ne parl&t de la France. 3. Ce qui m'^tonne c'est qu'il 
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I , 

n est pas venu chez vous. 4. Tu crains que, si les habits 
blancs passent par ici, £>n ne te pende pour les renseigne- 
ments que tu m'auras donnas. 5. Jamais il n'aurait era 
que de telles choses pussent r^ulter d'une complication 
aincidents, quels qu'ils fussent 6. Vous avez demands 
qu'on rendtt auz nobles leurs titres. 7. Qu'elle aille oti 
elle voudra, pourvu qu'elle ne s'arr^te pas ici. 8. Tout ce 
que nous pouvons faire, c'est de prier que Dieu leur 
pardonne. 9. II faut que je parte demain matin. 10. II 
faut que je vous le disc. 11. II n'avait plus qu'une 
chemise qui ne itt pas en loques. 12. C'est un des plus 
vastes et des plus fiers tableaux que j'aie jamais vus. 

13. G'6tait le seul volet dans la maison qui ett des gonds. 

14. D'ailleurs lors m§me qu'elle ett compris comment, elle 
n'eiit pas compris pourquoi. 15. II faisait encore assez de 
jour pour qu'on p^t les lire. 16. Sans qu'ils s'en fussent 
apercus quelqu'un ^tait entr6. 17. Quoique mon coeur 
boncut d'une force incroyable, je me retoumai pour 
regarder. 18. Quand le coupable reconnatt sa faute, il 
sauve la seule chose qui vaille la peine d'etre sauv6e, 
I'honneur. 19. Les ennemis seront ici avant qu'on ait un 
chef. 20. Je vous en pr6viens pour que vous ne soyez pas 
^tonn^s. 

1. They will be here before we are ready. 2. The 
only friend that was left him had died. 3. The enemy 
had come without our being aware of it. 4. They had 
seized the only position that could give us the victory. 
5. Nothing troubled him provided that he could fulfil lus 
duty towards his country. 6. There is no denying that 
he wishes to leave us as soon as possible. 7. He is pleased 
that I have seen what was going on in the town. 8, What 
surprises me is that he has not ordered us to go away at 
once. 9. Let them go where they will, provided they do 
not stop here. 10. Whatever his authority, he will have 
to obey these orders. 11. I tell you all this that you may 
not be surprised if you are asked for advice. 12. All that 
we can do is to hope that he will not come. 13. It must 
be that he knows everything better than we do. 14. I am 
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afraid the enemy will come before we get to the town. 
15. He says that it is one of the finest sights he has ever 
seen. 16. Besides, even if I had known how, I should not 
hare known why. 17. He warns us about it in order that 
we may not leave home before he comes. 18. I should 
nerer have believed that such things could result from 
such a battle. 19. There was still enough daylight for 
him to find his road. 20. I do not deny that there are 
plenty of things in the house that are worth the trouble of 
being saved. 

EXERCISE XXV. 

The Subjunctive— -r^»tf«2<^rf. 

1. n se passa bien encore un quart d'heure avant que per- 

Sonne ne se montr^t 2. Otez-vous de ]k que j'assomme le 
chien et que cela finisse. 3. J'attendis qu'il iti entr6 dans 
la grande rue. 4. Quoiqu'il en f^t, les deux hommes 
^taient ^gauz dans la balance de haine. 5. II prit toutes 
ses mesures pour qu'aucune fuite ne itt possible. 6. J'avais 
peur que la montre ne fiit pas assez belle. 7. C'est encore 
une des plus grandes disputes que j'aie vues de ma vie. 

8. C'est pourtcmt bien malheureux que la vieille Allemagne 
ait des soldats plus k oraindre pour elle que les Fran9ais. 

9. Ge qui m'^tonne c'est que paa un de nous ne se soit cass^ 
le cou, tant notre ^pouvante 6tait grande. 12. II ^tait 
entendu que les batteries ne tireraient pas, k moins qu'il 
n'y edt sortie ou tentative d'6vasion. 11. Ges lanciers 
^taient des Polonais les plus terribles soldats que j'aie vus 
de ma vie. 12. Quelle que soit la risque nous devons 
aller. 13. Quelque grave que soit cette lutte il faut com- 
mences 14. n faut le faire quoiqu'il arrive. 15. II ^tait 
inaccessible k la corruption quelle qu'elle f^t 16. Ges 
regiments 6taient les seuls qui eussent un drapeau. 17. H 
ne reviendra pas sans que je sonne. 18. J'aurais mieux 
aim6 qu'on ne tu&t pas le roi, mais il me serait difficile de 
dire pourquoi 19. II n'y a gu^re que moi qui sache cette 
passe-lk 20. Puisqu'on ne voulait pas lui montrer son 
chemin, il fallait qu'elle le trouv^t toute seule. 
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1. We have taken our measures that no flight be possible. 
2. Whatever happens one must fight. 3. I should have 
preferred that we should wait for our friends. 4. Since 
they will not show us the way we must find it ourselves. 

5. The colours of this regiment were the only ones left 

6. I am afraid that the only hope that we have is lost. 

7. We were afraid that these men were more to be feared- 
than our enemies. 8. In any case the two men were equal 
in the scale of justice. 9. This is again one of the greatest 
struggles that there has ever been. 10. It seems that there 
is only you who know the pass. 11. A man like that is 
proof against every kind of corruption. 12. We waited 
till he should have come. 13. The surprising thing is that 
not one of th^m showed himself in the streets. 14. Another 
hour passed without any one coming to fetch us. 15. Let 
him say what he will provided he says the truth. 16. A 
man does not say things of that sort imless there is good 
reason. 17. The pass had been seized so that no escape 
should be possible. 18. We must begin in such a way 
that no one may know what we are doing. 19. I only 
wonder that no one broke his neck. 20. These lancers 
were the fiercest soldiers ever seen. 



PIECES FOR PROSE. 

No. 1. 

Columbus. 

The story of Columbus,^ that we have just read, re- 
sembles that of many of the greatest heroes who have 
ever lived. It seems to be the destiny of such men to^ 
strive continually against obstacles of every sort, to enjoy 
a moment's recognition and honour, to fall again into 
hardships and trials, and to die the victims of the envy 
and ingratitude of l^e age of which they have been the 
glory and the benefactors. Then, too late, contemporaries 
are eager to expiate towards the dead the persecutions 
that they have inflicted on the living. It is a comfort 
to believe that neither the enthusiasm of a few days nor 
the neglect of long years touches very deeply the heart of 
the truly great However this may be,* Columbus, at 
any rate, feeling himself to be the instrument of Provi- 
dence, never let himself be cast down;^ and it is, perhaps, 
his chief claim upon our admiration that he never lost 
either his trust in God or his faith in humanity. 

No. 2. 

i Columbus was bom at Oenoa'^ in 1436. From his 
earliest childhood astronomy and navigation took possession 
of his fancy and his thoughts. His father, an enlightened 
man, and well to do in his profession, did not oppose the 
inclinations which were manifest in his son. He had him 

1 Colomb. ^ de,^3jS, Obs. 2, and Ex. xi. 2. 

* Ex. xn. 18. ^ Ex. xvi. 3. » 0in€8, 
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educated^ at Pavia,^ whence he returned at fourteen to 
take his part in the expeditions which the Genoese houses 
used to fit out on the Mediterranean, to dispute its com- 
merce and its harbours with Spaniard and Arab. History 
loses sight of him for some years, to discover him afresh at 
Lisbon,2 whither he had escaped by swimming from the 
wreck and burning of his vessel in a sea-fight in the roads. 
A small business in charts, which were in request for their 
accuracy among the Portuguese navigators, sufficed for 
the maintenance of himself and of the wife whom he had 
married there. 

No. 3. 

The most picturesque of the modern biographies of 
Columbus, that by Lamartine, pictures him drawing his 
charts and struck by an immense void in the centre of the 
Atlantic: The earth seemed to lack the counterpoise of a 
continent. Following^ the Arabian geographers, he was 
convinced that the earth was a globe, round which it was 
possible to sail, and he believed that he^ could find a more 
direct way to the Indies by going straight before him to 
the west. He supposed this globe less vast than it is,* and 
imagined the extent of sea to be traversed^ in order to 
reach the unknown lands beyond India less great than 
navigators thought it. The existence of these lands seemed 
to him confirmed by the evidence of those pilots who had 
saQed furthest beyond the Azores.^ Some had seen 
floating on the waves branches of trees unknown in the 
West, others, pieces of shaped wood, which had not been 
cut by tools of iron. 

No. 4. 

After long and urgent representations Columbus obtained 
an audience of the King. But the council commissioned to 

1 § 62. ^ PaviCf Lisbonne. ' D^apris, * § 91. 

« Ex. XIV. 14. « § 59, Obs. 3. ' Les Agores. 

E 
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examine his proposals declared them contrary to sound 
sense and true religion. Thu? it was that, after so many 
years spent in a rain effort, he saw nothing before him but 
dire want. He slipped away from Lisbon by night and 
on foot, determined to offer to Spain that new world, which 
had been declined by Portugal. It was as he pursued his 
long pilgrimage towards the Spanish court that he arrived, 
in the spring of the year 1471, at a monastery near to the 
little searport of Palos. He had found unawares more than 
a resting-place. The Prior, Juan Per^s, once confessor to 
Queen Isabella, was himself acquainted with the natural 
science of the time. It only required a short interview 
for ^ the monk to give to his guest both his conviction and 
his heart. In a few days the pilgrim started on his way 
again, backed by a letter of warm recommendation to the 
then^ confessor, before whom all the gates of the palace 
would readily open. 

No. 5. 

The moment seemed badly chosen. Ferdinand and 
Isabella, far from thinking of acquiring new possessions 
beyond unknown seas, were busy with the re-conquest 
of their own dominion. The Moors saw at last province 
after province snatched ^ from them, and only kept their 
hold over the mountains and valleys around Grenada, the 
capital and marvel of their empire. The Spanish sove- 
reigns were using all the resources of their united kingdoms 
to wrest this last stronghold from the Moors. At such a 
moment the Genoese adventurer had not much to hope : 
but it is fair to say that the King and Queen did not even 
hear him mentioned.* He owed his rebuff at their court 
to the haughty disregard of their confessor. Many years 
had once more gone by, when the urgent solicitations of 
Prior Juan, addressed no longer to the confessor, but to the 
conscience of the Queen herself, triumphed over so many 
obstacles. The court granted the authorisation. Wedthy 

1 Pmr que, § 107. ^ Actuel * § 58. * Ex. xv. 9. 
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friends of the Prior joined together for the enterprise, and 
on August 3d, 1492, three little ressels were ready to put 
out. 

No. 6. 

At sunrise one hundred and twenty men embarked and 
set sail The impatience of Columbus to lose sight of the 
shores of the old continent was but too well founded. 
One of his ships, whose rudder had broken,^ made him* 
lose three weeks in the Canary Islands. From that time 
depression was general among his sailors. The admiral 
had to pass from ship to ship to rouse their spirits by the 
energy of his own. He described to them, as though he 
had already seen them, the lands, the wealth, the wonders 
that they were going to find in the new world. Providence 
seemed willing to second his efforts. At one time ^ river- 
weeds, at another^ small land birds, were seen round the 
ships. But the land so often indicated did not appear. 
Every morning dissipated the fantastic horizon which the 
evening mist had made them take for coast. The murmurs 
of his sailors were no longer to be appeased* Columbus 
pledged his word that if in the course of three days more 
land was not visible, he would yield to their remonstrances, 
and take them back to Europe. 

No. 7. 

At dawn of the second day the signs of the nearness of 
island or continent — signs which had* for long been so 
evident to the admiral that he felt sure of carrying his 
comrades to the goal — became too indisputable for any one 
to be able to doubt them any more. On that day the 
sailors picked up a sprig of hawthorn in bloom, and a bird's 
nest built upon a bough that had been broken by the wind. 
None slept that night, and never did night ^ seem slower 

* § 23, Oba, 2. M 63. » Tantdt . . . tantdt. 

* § 79. '^ § 4S Obs. 1. 
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to unveil the horizon. The morning mist, on October 12th, 
1492, as it scattered in the air, discovered to^ Columbus 
the outline of an island fairer than he could have conceived 
in thought One can fancy with what thankfulness he 
stepped upon the sand of the island, which he christened 
on the spot San Salvador, To the natives he gave the 
name of Indians, persuaded as he was that their land was 
but an outpost on that Indian Ocean towards which he 
believed himself all along to be sailing. 

No. 8. 

Before returning to tell his success in Europe Columbus 
visited Cuba and Hispaniola. "They are the fairest 
islands," writes he in his notes, "that human eye ever 
beheld. One would wish to live there for always. There 
are not in the universe better races nor better countries. 
These men seem to live in a Golden Age, happy and peace- 
ful in a limitless garden." It is thus that he writes of the 
new world, to which he believed himself to be bringing the 
genius and the virtue of the old, and where he was uncon- 
sciously sowing a harvest of tyranny and death. During 
the voyage to Europe storms followed each other with ever 
increasing fury. Again and again Columbus was all but ^ 
wrecked. At last he reached Palos on March 15th, 1493. 
A crowd, excited with joy and pride, gathered to meet 
him,^ and followed him with blessings to the gate of the 
same monastery, where, many years before, as a lonely 
stranger, he had asked for a beggar's lodging. 

No. 9. 

His reception at Palos was but the prelude to his tri- 
umphal entry into Barcelona,* where the King and Queen 
wete impatiently awaiting him. The darkness which had 

1 Say, ** let see by," 

* Use/otWtr as a modal. Cp. jefailUs tomher, 

* Cp. il vint d ma rencontre, * Barcelotie, 
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hitherto obscured his life had changed into a splendour 
that filled the eartL But he neither let himself be elated 
by the honours decreed to his name, nor troubled by the 
jealousy, which soon began to murmur against him. On 
the 25th of September 1493, an imposing fleet, which he 
was to lead to still greater conquests, put forth from the 
bay of Cadiz.^ At the end of the voyage, which was made 
without mishap, he reached the point of Hispaniola where 
he had had a fort built last year for the forty men whom 
he had left there. Of this fort he found only the burned 
ruins, round which were the bones of the men whitening 
on the sand. The Spaniards had abused ^ the hospitality 
of the natives to oppress them. After killing a number of 
Indians they had themselves been slain. Tlus ruined fort 
remained the monument of the first contact of the two 
worlds. 



No. 10. 

The efforts of Columbus to restrain the excesses of the 
Spaniards against the natives, to whom he wished to bring 
the arts and the faith of Europe, not a yoke, vice, and 
death, were not long successful. To contend against the 
bigotry or the cupidity of his barbarous followers was to 
draw calumny and hatred upon himself. Three times he 
had to return to Spain almost as a criminal. The death 
of Isabella, who had always faithfully trusted him, left 
him friendless at the court Yet resignation and enthu- 
siasm, those two springs of his character, never failed him. 
He died in poverty, but with the approval of his own 
conscience. The envy and ingratitude of his time vanished 
with his last breath. Men appreciated too late his genius, 
his patience, his modesty. His biographer is right in 
saying that there were in him all the characteristics of the 
really great man. 

1 Cadix, * § 77. 
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No. 11. 

Battle of Tours, a.d. 733. 

We have no details of one of the most decisive battles 
in the history of Europe. The Moors, after their conquest 
of Spain, thinking only of subjugating fresh countries, 
proceeded to attack France. The fame and the unmeasured 
ambition of Abdalrahman^ made him regard the enterprise 
as easy, but he was destined to meet his victor there. The 
two generals were indeed not unworthy of each other. On 
the one side, Charles Martel, the son of Pepin and grand- 
father of Charlemagne, whose exploits outshone his father's, 
and were not eclipsed by his grandson's, was followed to 
battle by veteran troops long accustomed to fight under 
his standard : on the other, Abdalrahman, flushed with 
many victories, led on a countless host, commanded by 
captains who had seen him win a hundred fights, and who, 
like himself, had long been eager to subdue to the Arabs 
the only countries which still failed^ them of the ancient 
Roman empire. 

' No. 12. 

Everything bowed before the arms of the Moorish 
general. He had already besieged and taken Bordeaux, 
and pursued his victorious march till he met the standards 
of Charles in Touraine. The fate of France, of Germany, 
and of all Christian peoples, hung upon a single battle. The 
fight was long and deadly. Abdalrahman himself was 
slain, and no doubt this great loss decided the defeat of 
his army. Chroniclers assure us that more than three 
hundred thousand men perished. This number is certainly 
exaggerated, but it is likely that an enemy, who had reached 
the middle of France, and was pursued to the borders 
after his defeat, must^ have with difficulty escaped the 

^ Called in French AbcUrame, > § jqs^ 05^, s § 33. 
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sword of the victor and the vengeance of the people. This 
memorable battle broke the yoke of the Arabs and set a 
limit to their power. Once more they tried to penetrate 
into France, and even seized possession of Avignon ; but 
Charles Martel beat them again, retook the town, and 
deprived them for ever of the hope with which they had 
so long flattered themselves. 

No. 13. 

A Second Solomon. 

Abdalrahman iii., sovereign of Cordova^ and Calif of the 
West, was perhaps the wemhiest and most powerful king 
in ^ Europe. Spite pf the incessant wars, which occupied 
him throughout his reign, spite of the vast sums which his 
armies on land and fleets at sea and hired troops from 
Africa must have cost him, this prince displayed a magni- 
ficence at his court, the stories of which would seem to us 
as fables, were they not attested by trustworthy writers. 
The Greek Emperor, Constantine ix., wishing to oppose to 
the Califid of iBagdad an enemy able to resist them, sent 
ambassadors to Cordova to make alliance with Abdalrahman. 
He, flattered to see Christians come^ from so far to beg 
his aid, showed forth upon this occasion a pomp truly 
Eastern. The halls were all covered with the costliest 
Persian carpets, and the walls hung with golden embroidery. 
Dazzled at this splendour, the envoys bowed themselves 
before the glittering throne, and presented to the Calif 
the letter from Constantine, written upon blue parchment 
and shut in a box of gold. The Calif signed the treaty, 
loaded the envoys with presents, and had them escorted 
by a large retinue to the very walls of Constantinople. 

No. 14. 

It was under this prince that Cordova became famous as 
the home of the sciences. Geometry, astronomy, chemistry, 

" C(yr<Jhue. » § 74, Oba. I. » § 87. 
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and medicine had schools there. The King of the Asturias,^ 
wishing to intrust his son to men able to educate a prince, 
was obliged, notwithstanding the difference of religions, 
to call in Moorish teachers. Another Spanish king, 
attacked by a disease that was regarded as fatal, was 
healed by physicians whom Abdalrahman, his foe, had sent 
him. But nothing shows better how far this king rose 
above other princes than the writing which was found at his 
death : " Fifty years have gone by since I have been Cali£ 
Riches,^ honours, pleasures, I have enjoyed all. The kings 
my rivals fear me and envy me. Heaven has lavished upon 
me all that men desire. In this long time of seeming pros- 
perity I have reckoned up the days wherein I have been 
happy, and I have found the number of them fourteen. 
Mortals, value aright greatness, the world, and life." 

No. 15. 

A Just Calif. 

A poor woman owned a little field near to the Califs 
gardens. The Calif wished to build a pleasure-house in 
this field, and caused a proposal ^ to be made to the woman 
to sell it to him. But she, declaring that she would never 
part with the heritage of her fathers, refused all offers. So 
the manager of the King's gardens, as one who ^ must needs 
obey the will of his liege lord, took possession of the field 
by force, and had the house built. The poor woman in 
despair ran to tell her trouble to the Grand Vizier, and to 
ask him what must be done. The Vizier, who was of 
opinion that the Prince of the Faithful had no more right 
than another to take what did not belong to him, fell to 
devising a way to remind him of a precept, which the best 
of kings might for a moment forget. One day when the 
Calif, attended by his courtiers, had gone to his fine new 

1 Lea Asturiea. a § x, Ohs, 2. 

■ Cp. Je jU proposer d mon ami de Vacheter. 

^ Omit the antecedent. Cp. comme qui doit hien savoir. 
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house, the Vizier was seen to approach, riding on an ass 
and carrying in his hands an empty sack. 

No. 16. 

The Calif in surprise asked him what he wished. 
" Prince of the Faithful," cried the Vizier, " I come to 
ask thy leave to fill this sack with the earth that thy feet 
are treading." The Calif smiled and readily consented. 
When the sack was full, the Vizier left it standing,^ drew 
near to the Calif, and besought him to fill up the measure^ 
of his goodness by helping him to lift the sack upon the 
back of the ass. The Calif was amused at the proposal 
and came to raise the sack. But, scarce able to move it, 
he let it drop with a laugh, and complained of its dreadful 
weight. "Prince of the Faithful," answered the Vizier, 
exceeding grave, "this sack, that thou findest so heavy, 
contains but a very small fragment of the field which thou 
hast wrongfully taken from one of thy subjects : how wilt 
thou support the burden of all this field when thou shalt 
be judged for this crime 1 " The Calif, struck with the 
parable,' ran and embraced the Vizier, thanked him, and 
acknowledged his fault, and gave back the field to the 
poor woman, adding to it the house, and the wealth that 
was in it. 

No. 17. 

An Ill-advised Challenge. 

At the time of Henry in., king of Castile, who wished 
to keep the peace with the Moors, there lived near the 
town of Alcantara a fanatical hermit, who succeeded in 
persuading the governor of that town that Heaven had 
chosen him to drive the Mussulmans from Spain. He 
promised him that he should beat the Moors and take 
Grenada without losing a soldier. The credulous governor, 
whose name was Barbuda, convinced of the certainty of 

^ Dehout. * Jdettre le comhle, ^ Image, 
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this promise, immediately sent envoys to Joseph ii., the 
king of Grenada, to tell lum that, the religion of Mahomet 
being false, and the Christian faith the only one that men 
ought to believe, he, Barbuda, challenged the King to a 
fight of two hundred Moors against a hundred Christians, 
on condition that the vanquished nation should at once 
adopt the religion of the victors. The news of this 
challenge having spread through the town, Joseph had 
difficulty in restraining his people from killing the mes- 
sengers. Dismissed ignominiously from the gates, they 
returned to their master, who, vexed at getting no answer, 
at once assembled a thousand foot-soldiers and three 
hundred horsemen. 

No. 18. 

With this force Barbuda and the hermit set out for the 
conquest of Grenada. To the express orders of the King 
of Castile, who forbade him to cross the border, Barbuda 
onlyi answered that he must obey God. The governors 
of the towns through which he passed tried in vain to 
stop him; the people, on the other hand, made haste to 
sweU his numbers. His army was six thousand strong^ 
when he set foot in the enemy's land, which his mad 
credulity made him regard as an easy prey. At the attack 
of the first fort they met he lost three men, and was 
wounded himself. Surprised beyond belief at seeing his 
blood flow^ and his men fall, he summoned the hermit 
and asked what it meant. The hermit answered that he 
had not intended to speak of any but pitched battles. So 
the general complained no more, and soon saw an army of 
fifty thousand Moors approaching. Barbuda and his three 
hundred horsemen were slain after doing deeds of valour. 
The rest of the army were taken or put to flight, and the 
silence of historians about the hermit gives ground for 
supposing that he was not among the last* to fly. 



' § 47- M 7^. * § 57, Ob8, * § 74, Obs. 2. 
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No. 19. 

Fall of Grenada. 

The marriage of Ferdinand of Aragon with Isabella of 
Castile, by uniting the two most powerful monarchies in 
Spain, dealt a fatal blow to the Moors, who had maintained 
themselves so long only through the divisions among the 
Christians. If the Spanish princes had acted in harmony 
they would have succeeded three hundred years before in 
driving the Mussulmans from the whole country ; but these 
princes, always quarrelling, had no sooner recovered a few 
towns than they fell to disputing their possession among 
themselves. But the Moors, too, for some time past had been 
disunited, and had seen themselves more and more strait- 
ened, until the city of Grenada alone was left them. Ferdi- 
nand and Isabella were determined at all costs to wrest this 
town from them. Never had Spain seen a stronger army. 
The civil wars had, indeed, trained a number of excellent 
generals ; the soldiers were seasoned ; and the very rivalry 
of Castile and Aragon doubled their valour. The public 
treasury, exhausted by foolish extravagance, had refilled 
under the thrifty management of Isabella. Everything, 
in short, foretold the speedy fall of the last Moorish throne. 

No. 20. 

Ferdinand, at the head of an army of sixty thousand 
men, opened the siege on May 9th, 1491. The town was 
defended by strong ramparts and a thousand towers, and, 
notwithstanding the internal dissensions, which had flooded 
it with blood, still contained more than two hundred 
thousand inhabitants. All that remained of gallant war- 
riors, devoted to their country and their religion, had 
gathered within its walls. Despair doubled their force, 
and, under another leader than Boabdil, might have saved 
them. But this King, who owed his throne to black 
treason, was an object of hatred and scorn to the subjects 
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whom he goyemed tyrannically. The Spanish troops, on 
the contrary, flushed by past successes, had good reason to 
trust their leaders. The Queen herself had repaired to the 
camp with the most brilliant court that there then was in 
all Europe. She well knew how^ to reliere ihe toils of 
war by feast and tourney. Plenty reigned in the camp, 
and hope cheered eyery heart : whereas, among the Moors, 
distrust and scarcity were breaking down all enthusiasm 
and courage. 

No. 21. 

Yet the siege lasted nearly eight months, during which 
Ferdinand attempted no storm against such defences. He 
laid waste the country round, and, without engaging in 
any decisiye action, waited patiently till hunger should 
deliyer him the town. Each day the enemy, who could 
not escape him, were more and more straitened. Boabdil 
might haye turned to account an accident which, setting 
fire one night to one of the Queen's tents, destroyed the 
whole camp. But he attempted nothing ; and the Queen 
wished that, in the place of the burnt camp, the Spaniards 
should build a city, so as to make the Moors see that the 
siege would neyer be raised. This extraordinary idea was 
carried out, and in eighty days the Spaniards were seen 
established within the walls of Sania F4. Then at last 
the Moors, dying of famine, and forsaken by Africa, which 
made no effort to saye them, ended by surrender. Fer- 
dinand and Isabella made their entry into Grenada on 
January 2d, 1492. The power of the Moors in Spain had 
lasted seyen hundred and eighty years. 

No. 22. 

Foul Play at the Games. 

Scarcely had the sun gilded the palace-roof when a great 
concourse, attracted by the fame of the games, had ranged 

^ § 55, Oha. 
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themselves round a vast enclosure to see the contests. In 
the midst of the enclosure was a glittering palm-tree, a 
masterpiece of costly moulding. The stem was of bronze 
and the leaves of gold. One of these leaves was bowed by 
the weight of a silver dove, holding in its beak a ring, which 
must be carried off on the point of the lance. WTben one 
ring was gone, a fresh one, by the artificer's cunning, would 
appear of itself. Already the judges have taken their 
places ; the King has come, and sits among his courtiers ; 
and from opposite barriers the blare of trumpets is heard 
announcing the combatants. Two squadrons, the picked 
warriors of two rival tribes, enter the lists. Those, clad 
in white, and riding white steeds, bear for device a lion 
led by a shepherdess, the famous emblem of their tribe. 
These, who wear black tunics, and ride black horses, carry 
on their bucklers a scimitar dripping blood and the legend 
— 'Tis my law. 

No. 23. 

For the first contest of the white squadron against the 
black each side must choose twelve horsemen to contest 
the rings. To miss but once puts the rider out of the 
combat. The signal is given. The first to dart forth is the 
champion of the whites : at full gallop he has secured the 
first ring, and, wheeling, tries for the third. He all but lost 
his right, for his lance touched the bird, and made the ring 
fly into the air. Quick as thought, with a second thrust 
he caught it before it reached the ground. Then you should 
have heard ^ the shouts of the spectators. The others have 
no such hero. They follow one after the other, but, how- 
ever great their efforts, they can accomplish little. The 
luckiest of them has but ^ye rings ; the white champion 
has carried off twenty. A hundred trumpets proclaim the 
victory. And now they engage in another contest. Armed 
with light reed lances, they ride at each other, strike the 
lances on their shields, and, throwing them up, catch them 

* Cp. Ex. xxn. 14. 
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in the air or pick them off the ground without alighting. 
Dexterously managing their ruBning steeds, they attack, 
fly, return, till the dazed eye cannot follow the mazes of 
their movements. 

No. 24. 

But the foulest treason was to mar the games and dye 
the field with blood. Under their gilded tunics the black 
squadron were wearing their eoats of mail, and many of 
them in the thick of the sham fight exchanged their lances 
of courtesy for lances of iron. The hero of the day was 
the first struck down. At the sight of his blood he wrests 
the weapon from his assailant and kills him on the spot. 
All draw their scimitars, but the blades of the one are 
turned by the armour of the others. The King and the 
judges make vain efforts to check their fury. "Die King's 
authority is despised, the judges are trampled under foot. 
The traitors chase their victims to the barrier, whither 
they have fled to go and get their cuirasses. There they are 
being cut down in the narrow outlet, and on that ghastly 
day it would have been all over with this valiant tribe, had 
not the King's son, who had armed himself, appeared at the 
gate, and, supporting alone the brunt of the traitors' attack, 
given the others an opportunity to escape. 

No. 25. 

A Perilous Seat. 

At the extreme end of the promontory there was a rock, 
which looked like a tall pyramid, and which the water at 
high tide completely separated from the shore. At low 
tide you could get there by passing over a sort of causeway 
of big blocks of stone. The peculiarity of this rock ^ was a 
natural chair, which there was on the side towards the sea, 
hollowed out and polished by the waves. This chair offered 



* Say, ** Theit which this rock had qf peculiar/* See § 74. 
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itself unexpectedly, a sort of niche in the perpendicular 
face of the rock, whence you could in comfort admire the 
beauty of the scene, and follow with your eyes the sails as 
they vanished on the horizon. To climb there was easy, 
for the sea, which had carved it, had conveniently arranged 
a staircase of flat stones leading up from below. All this 
seemed made on purpose. You went up and sat down. 
You watched the sea and listened to the wind ; you felt 
yourself gradually overcome by the drowsinesss of enjoy- 
ment. Suddenly you woke ; but too late. The tide had 
risen, the water surrounded the rock. To climb higher 
was impossible; to save yourself by swimming was not 
easy. First-rate swimmers have been drowned there. 

No. 26. 

The French in Russia, 1812. 

Many people have written the story of the campaign in 
Russia in 1812. I know none better than that by M. de 
Fezensac. He was at first one of the aides-de-camp of the 
Chief of the Staff, and after the battle of Borodino was 
appointed colonel in the 3d Corps, whose general in com- 
mand was Marshal Ney, the real hero of the campaign. 
Fezensac's narrative is noteworthy for its simplicity and 
truthfulness. It is the work at once of a keen observer, 
Avho does not let himself be carried away by false 
notions of " glory," and at the same time of a good officer 
and a man of feeling, to whom the wellbeing of his men 
was always the first care. The author restricts himself to 
the narrative of events which passed under his own eyes ; 
he conceals nothing, and exaggerates nothing ; he only asks 
those who read him to join with him in admiring so much 
bravery and lamenting so much suffering. The simplest 
account, both of the heroism shown by many and of the 
hardships undergone by all, is the best. I have read none 
more pathetic than this of which I speak, and of which I 
will try to give you some sort of idea. 
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No. 27. 

On the part of the French such vast preparations as were 
made for this expedition had never been seen. All 
Europe had been laid under contribution for men and 
materials for the army of 500,000, which had collected on 
the banks of the Vistula.^ Deducting 80,000, who were 
to form the wings and secure the base of operations, there 
remained 420,000 for the Grand Army itself. The Rus- 
sians on the banks of the Niemen ^ were divided into two 
armies, the first commanded by General Barklay de Tolly, 
the second by Prince Bagration. The two together formed 
a total of 230,000 men. Napoleon's plan was to separate 
these two armies by the rapidity of his movements. In 
this he succeeded completely. The campaign was scarcely 
opened when already the Emperor's superiority in manoeuvre 
became indisputable. In a very short time the two Eussian 
armies had let their communication with each other be cut ; 
they had had to evacuate Lithuania, ^ and must fall back 
to the very walls of Smolensk before they could combine 
afresh. But perhaps it was this very success which 
revealed to the^Eu^ans an unforeseen Lpe. by making 
them adopt from the first the tactics of retreat. 

No. 28. 

At the end of the first month experienced officers 
amongst the French were not without imeasiness. They 
saw the army reduced by a third, almost without striking 
a blow, through the sheer impossibility of duly providing 
for its sustenance, in a country poor in itself and already 
ravaged by the Russian army. They were struck by the 
good order in which that army had made its retreat ; and 
they knew that every step would diminish their own and 
increase the enemy's force. Such fears became greater 
when they saw the Russians, after fighting for six hours 

— - ■ ■ ~ - — — ■ — - ■ ■ ■ ■ 

* La Vistule, * Le Ni&men, * La Lithuanie, 
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at Smolensk, set fire to the town, and retire afresh in ad- 
mirable order along the Moscow ^ road. They fervently 
hoped that the Emperor meant to halt on the Dnieper,^ to 
winter there, ready, after making good his losses, to open 
the next year's campaign with great advantages. But the 
Emperor had been much more wont to control events than 
to allow himself to be guided thus by circumstances. He 
thought, by pressing the Russians towards Moscow, to 
compel them to fight a decisive battle, the result of which 
ought to be peace. 

No. 29. 

After having rested a few days at Smolensk the French 
army was ordered to advance. Meantime the Russians, 
faithful to the system of which they had given such a strik- 
ing indication in the burning of Smolensk, were destroy- 
ing everything on their road. Every day made the 
position of the French, more critical. But at last neither 
Alexander nor his people could endure any longer the 
humiliation and pain of such sacrifices. For a moment 
Napoleon seemed to have been right in letting himself be 
drawn towards Moscow. One can imagine the satisfaction 
with which he learned that General KutusoflF had replaced 
General Barclay, with express orders to stop the retreat 
and to offer battle. It was the same Kutusoff, whom 
Napoleon had beaten seven years before at Austerlitz, and 
who had since distinguished himself against the Turks. 
" See the sun of Austerlitz ! " cried Napoleon, as he hurled 
his men against the Russians at Borodino. Never was 
battle more stubbornly contested. Victory declared for 
the French, but it cost them 28,000 men. 

No. 30. 

The morning after this terrible victory of the Moskowa 
the French army continued its advance. Nothing could 

* MoscoUf le Dnieper, 
F 
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save the capital, and it was there that Napoleon expected 
to sign the peace. Every one knows how quickly this 
vain illusion was dispelled. The governor, Eostopchin, 
had prepared everything beforehand for the catastrophe, 
which was to show the French how little they need count 
on terms with their enemy. Napoleon^s vanguard, as it 
traversed the streets, found them deserted ; and he himself 
had scarcely taken up his quarters in the Kremlin when 
the Bazaar, a vast building of 10,000 shops, was given to 
the flames. Next morning every quarter of the town was 
fired simultaneously. Never was an order carried out 
with more precision than this of Eostopchin. The wind 
was favourable; it was impossible to check the flames. 
When, after six days, the fire died out for want of fuel, 
nine-tenths of the town had perished. The Emperor 
persisted in expecting proposals of peace ; but, far from 
ending our troubles, each day only aggravated them. 

No. 31. 

Meanwhile General Kutusoff had withdrawn twenty 
leagues south of Moscow, determined to prevent the enemy 
from entering those provinces. To the Eussians, indeed, 
the loss of their capital was an additional motive for con- 
tinuing the war, lest such a sacrifice should have been made 
in vain. A whole month had slipped away, and the 
situation of the French was become desperate. Strong 
detachments, sent out to get cattle in the forests, whither 
the peasants had fled, frequently returned without bringing 
anything back.^ Already by the middle of October they 
were driven to eat the horses that they could no longer 
keep alive. At last the Emperor had to make up his mind 
for retreat ; and the order was given to march southwards, 
so as to gain a road that should pass through districts 
which the war had spared. But this was exactly what 
Kutusoff was expecting. The French only dislodged him 
from one position to find him better posted in another. 
After useless efforts they saw themselves compelled to 
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return towards the old Smolensk road. They regained it ; 
and now the memorable retreat had fairly begun. 

No. 32. 

One can fancy what hardships awaited the French in 
places which the two armies had vied ^ with each other in 
devastating. From the very first they were reduced to 
such provisions as they had brought from Moscow. These 
supplies, scanty enough in themselves, were very unequally 
divided. One regiment would be starving while another 
was for the moment in abundance. Besides, to keep the 
provisions, it was necessary to keep the horses that drew 
them j and the want of forage* made numbers of these die 
every day. Soldiers straying from the road to find food 
fell into the hands of the Cossacks ; for KutusoflT, as soon 
as he was aware of the retreat, had detached a numerous 
corps and all the Cossacks in pursuit; whilst he himself 
meant, by another road, to anticipate the French on the 
Dnieper. To crown ^ the mischief, the weather suddenly 
changed to extreme cold. Many soldiers, exhausted by 
fatigue, began throwing down their arms and leaving their 
ranks to march disbanded.^ 

No. 33. 

These isolated soldiers, belonging no more to any regi- 
ment, and unable to render any service, met with scant 
pity. The men of the rear-guard, who were bearing the 
brunt of the enemy's efforts, deprived them by force of 
food, and often of clothes ; and, as everything depended on 
preserving those who were still faithful to their colours, such 
extremities were unavoidable. In short, the French, after 
ravaging the whole country, had been reduced to destroy- 
ing each other, and their march resembled more and more 
a field of battle. To the majority of the army the arrival 

* Say, '* had ravaged emulotisly.^* 

^ Use a phrase with comhle. " Isolds, or d la dihandade. 
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at Smolensk brought no alleviation. The 3d Corps, in 
particular, whose prodigious exertions under Marshal Ney 
had hitherto made good the retreat of the others, found 
only broken and pillaged stores. After blowing up the 
ramparts of the luckless town, which was nothing but 
a heap of ruins, they had to start again, and had barely 
quitted the place when they found themselves in presence 
of a whole Eussian army, which by a flank march had 
reached the main road. In order to get to the Beresina ^ 
the Emperor had had to hurry forward and to abandon the 
3d Corps. 

No. 34. 

This Russian army drawn up for battle closed the road 
eflFectually. Without considering the enemy's masses and 
his own small number, Ney gave the order to attack. The 
six thousand combatants of the 3d Corps, reduced by this 
forlorn eflPort to some nine hundred, had at last to turn 
back towards Smolensk. As day began to sink they took 2 
to the left with no guide, and marched across country in 
silence. None knew what was going to become^ of them, 
but they were reassured by the presence of the Marshal. 
The greater * the danger, the more ready used his deter- 
mination to be ; and, his course once taken, he never 
doubted of success. Presently an officer of his staff ven- 
tured to ask him what he was going to do. " Cross the 
Dnieper," answered the Marshal calmly. " But where is 
the road?" "We shall find it." "And if the river is 
not frozen?" "It will be." "Good," said the officer, 
and the march continued. The Marshal, gifted with that 
instinct for war which knows how to turn the slightest 
circumstance to account, soon noticed some ice in the 
direction in which they were going, and had it broken, 

* La B4r4zina, 

3 French has the same idiom, the object to *' took " being omitted. 
' Say, *'what they were going to become." 

* § 70. Notice the order of the words in the first example there 
given. 
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thinking that it might be a stream that would lead them 
to the Dnieper. 

No. 35. 

The direction was right, and, by a series of extraordinary 
adventures, what was left of the 3d Corps succeeded 
in joining the others, who were hurrying to cross the 
Beresina before KutusoflTs army should be added to the 
two that were already guarding it. After various feints 
the sappers got two bridges built, and the passage at first 
was effected in tolerable order. But the confusion became 
hourly greater, and on the next day the bridge reserved for 
the guns and baggage broke down. The artillery forced 
their way over the other bridge ; and now the only troops 
left were the two divisions of Marshal Victor's Corps. But 
there was besides a vast multitude of wagons of every sort, 
of disbanded soldiers and non-combatants. Hard pressed by 
overwhelming numbers, the 9th Corps could no longer check 
the advance of the enemy. Towards evening the Eussian 
guns opened fire upon the confused mass. Marshal Victor, 
drawing in his men, cleared a way^ to the bridge, dashed 
across it, and blew it up. All on the other bank now fell 
into the enemy's hands. On that day more than fifteen 
thousand perished or were taken, and this ghastly passage 
of the Beresina stands in history for a symbol of the 
extremity of human misery. 

No. 36. 

The safety of what remained of the French army 
depended on the haste of its flight; so the long rout 
continued more disastrously than ever. As soon as com- 
munication with the town of Wilna was open. Napoleon left 
the army, after writing the famous 29th bulletin. His depar- 
ture, says Colonel Fezensac, was variously judged. Some 

^ Sefaire jour. 
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called it desertion ; others comforted themselves with the 
thought that he would soon return at the head of a new 
army to avenge them. It was, perhaps, well that the rapidity 
of their flight prevented the French from too closely observ- 
ing the scenes of horror which they were leaving behind 
them during this last part of their retreat. The cold, 
which seemed only to have moderated in order to make the 
passage of the rivers more difiicult, had set in again more 
bitterly than ever. Each bivouac looked on the morrow 
like the scene of a battle. Officers of the Kussian vanguard 
have given a terrible description of these closing days. Of 
the Grand Army scarcely 10,000 recrossed the Vistula. 
As the number of prisoners did not exceed 100,000, it 
results that 300,000 must have perished. History has no 
parallel to such a disaster. 

No. 37. 

Meeting of Louis xi. and Charles the 

Bold. 

(From notes to Qtientin Durtoard.) 

After the battle of Montlh^ri in 1465, Charles, then 
Comte de Charolois, had an interview with Louis under 
the walls of Paris, each at the head of a small party. The 
two princes dismounted, and walked together, so deeply 
engaged in discussing the business of their meeting, that 
Charles forgot the peculiarity of his situation ; and when 
Louis turned back towards the town of Paris, from which 
he came, the Count of Charolois kept him company so far as 
to pass the line of outworks, with which Paris was sur- 
rounded, and enter a field-work, which communicated with 
the town by a trench. At this period he had only five or 
six persons in company with him. His escort caught an 
alarm for his safety, and his principal followers rode 
forward from where he had left them, remembering that 
his grandfather had been assassinated at Montereau in 
a similar parley on 10th September 1419. To their great 
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joy the Count returned uninjured, accompanied with a 
guard belonging to Louis. The Burgundians taxed him 
with rashness in no measured terms. " Say no more of it," 
said Charles ; "I acknowledge the extent of my folly, but 
I was not aware what I was doing till I entered the 
redoubt." 

No. 38. 

Attack upon Li£ge. 

(From notes to Quentin Dwward, ) 

The Duke of Burgundy, full of resentment for the usage 
which the Bishop had received from the people of Li^ge, 
and knowing that the walls of the town had not been 
repaired since they were breached by himself after the 
battle of Sain Tron, advanced recklessly to their chastise- 
ment. His commanders shared his presumptuous con- 
fidence ; for the advanced guard of his army, under the 
Mar^chal of Burgundy and Seigneur d'Hymbercourt, 
rushed upon one of the suburbs, without waiting for the 
rest of their army, which, commanded by the Duke in per- 
son, remained about seven or eight leagues in the rear. 
The night was closing, and, as the Burgundian troops 
observed no discipline, they were exposed to a sudden 
attack from a party of the citizens commanded by Jean de 
Vilde, who, assaulting them in front and rear, threw them 
into great disorder, and killed more than eight hundred 
men, of whom one hundred were* men-at-arms. When 
Charles and the King of France came up, they took up their 
quarters in two villas situated near to the walls of the city. 
In the two or three days which followed, Louis was dis- 
tinguished for the quiet and regulated composure with 
which he pressed the siege, and provided for defence in case 
of sallies ; while the Duke of Burgundy, no way deficient 
in courage, and who showed the rashness and want of 
order which was his principal characteristic, seemed also 

1 Omit ** were." Cp. il avail quatre mille hommeSf dont cinq cents 
cavaliers. 
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extremely suspicious that the king would desert him and 
join with the Li^geois. 

No. 39. 

They lay before the town for five or six days, and at 
length fixed the 30th of October 1468 for a general storm. 
The citizens, who had probably information of their intent, 
resolved to prevent their purpose, and determined on anti- 
cipating it by a desperate sally through the breaches in 
their walls: They placed at their head six hundred of the 
men of the little territory of Franchemont, belonging to 
the bishopric of Li6ge, and reckoned the most valiant of 
then* troops. They burst out of the town on a sudden, 
surprised the Duke of Burgundy's quarters ere his guards 
could put on their armour, which they had laid off to enjoy 
some repose before the assault. The King of France's 
lodgings were also attacked and endangered. A great con- 
fusion ensued, augmented incalculably by the mutual 
jealousy and suspicions of the French and Burgundians. 
The people of Li6ge were, however, unable to maintain 
their hardy enterprise, when the men-at-arms of the King 
and Duke began to recover from their confusion, and were 
finally forced to retire within their walls, after narrowly 
missing the chance of surprising both King Louis and the 
Duke of Burgundy, the most powerful princes of their time. 
At daybreak the storm took place, as had been originally 
intended, and the citizens, disheartened and fatigued by the 
nocturnal sally, did not make so much resistance as was 
expected. Li6ge was taken, and miserably pillaged. 

No. 40. 

Murder of the Bishop of Li£ge. 

(BYom notes to Quentin Durvoard,) 

In the months of August and September 1482, William 
de la Marck, called the Wild Boar of Ardennes, entered 
into a conspiracy with the discontented citizens of Li^ge 
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against their Bishop, Louis of Bourbon, being aided with 
considerable sums of money by the King of France. By 
this means, and the assistance of many murderers and 
banditti, who thronged to him as to a leader befitting 
them, De la Marck assembled a body of troops, whom he 
dressed in scarlet as a uniform, with a boar's head on the 
left sleeve. With this little army he approached the city 
of Li^ge. Upon this the citizens who were engaged in 
the conspiracy came to their Bishop, and, ofifering to stand 
by him to the death, exhorted him to march out against 
these robbers. The Bishop, therefore, put himself at the 
head of a few troops of his own, trusting to the assistance 
of the people of Li^ge. But so soon as they came in sight 
of the enemy, the citizens, as before agreed, fled from the 
Bishop's banner, and he was left with his own handful of 
adherents. At this moment De la Marck charged at the 
head of his banditti with the expected success. The 
Bishop was brought before the felon knight, who mur- 
dered him with his own hand, and caused his body to be 
exposed in the great square of Li^ge before St Lambert's 
Cathedral. 
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